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Right Turn at the Crossroads 


N the crisis raised by Greece’s invasion of 
| territory occupied by Bulgars, the League of 

Nations stood at the crossroads with world 
opinion behind it. Greek claims that Bulgar 
komitajis had been harassing Greek territory, 
while perhaps true, did not 
impress the neutral world as 
sufficiently important to war- 
rant military operations. Bul- 
garia’s expressed willingness to 
arbitrate the entire dispute, 
her unpreparedness because of 
disarmament, and her calmness 
under extreme provocation, all 
combined to create the convic- 
tion that the aggressor must be 
headed off promptly and firmly. 

If the League had failed to stop hostilities and 
bring the contesting states into arbitration, it could 
hardly have recovered from that confession of 
tmpotence. Corfu was a sad blow to League prestige, 
but at least that incident was a sudden, unpre- 
meditated outburst following the murder of Italian 





AN RULE 


officers, while the military movement of the Greeks 
evidently had been in preparation for weeks. They 
advanced in strong force with heavy artillery and 
fell to their destructive work methodically. Public 
opinion seized upon the deliberate character of the 
operations as an additional count against the 
Greeks. In short, the unanimity of opinion gave 
assurance that the League could get the troops and 
ships to back up its ultimatum, if either of the 
contending states ignored it. By taking the right 
road and advancing with determination, the League 
has established a precedent that means a vast deal ° 
to the cause of world peace. 

There is a suspicion that General Pangalos, in 
his new réle as dictator, risked war to focus attention 
upon the plight of Greece. She has been out of the 
picture a long time; her last change of government 
attracted scant attention from outside; her finances 
are wretched and her social and economic plight 
miserable. The financiers and statesmen of the 
busy world alike seemed to have forgotten Greece. 
Now that the Macedonian dispute has a place on 
the League agenda, her finances may come in for 
consideration later. Clearly Greece needs credit more 
than she needs additional miles of Macedonian 
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territory; and it may be that the League will 
eventually have to come to her assistance by 
arranging for a Greek loan and administering 
Greek finances as in the case of Austria and Hun- 
gary. In so far as Greece’s plight is due to the entry 
of refugees from Turkey, most of whom arrived 
broken in spirit and short of worldly goods, such an 
arrangement would be to some extent a great 
international charity. 

Bringing the Balkans out of quarrels is a task 
admirably suited to the League of Nations. No 
progress toward that end seems likely save by 
continuous League counsel and occasional League 
intervention and control. In that work the United 
States might be of prime assistance; but the League’s 
ultimatum shows that it is finding the way to great 
things without the codperation of this country. 


Dust on the Hammer and Sickle 


HE hammer and sickle of Bolshevism, so hope- 
fully dusted off last summer by Zinovieff, have 
been returned to their places in the Kremlin: not yet 
will they be hung for the Cross of St. George upon 
Britain’s coat of arms. Con- 
ceivably, there is sorrowing 
in Moscow: conditions a few 
months ago appeared _ so 
propitious for an_ excellent 
open season on British capi- 
talism. First came the Chinese 
antiforeign agitation which 
M. Karakhan, the Soviet’s 
able envoy in Peking, 
managed to keep oriented 
toward Britain with a generous outlay of Russian 
gold; then, the Canton Government’s boycott 
of Hongkong, coincident with Australian and 
English seamen’s strikes. There was a shaking of 
heads in England over the coal crisis, postponed 
until next May by a Government subvention. 
Labor’s annual get-together was in the offing, and 
Mr. Zinovieff rubbed his hands in anticipation. 
But Moscow’s plans went curiously awry. Labor’s 
conventions, both at Scarborough and at Liverpool, 
went against Sovietism. At the latter meeting, 
Ramsay MacDonald put the axe to a communistic 
plank so decisively as to demonstrate that British 
labor is still level-headed. Whatever means it may 
choose to achieve its end of substituting a socialist 
state for the present form of government, it is going 
about the job under British direction and without 
the help of Mr. Zinovieff’s Third International. 
Hard days, these, for Moscow. The eighth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics finds the workers of the 
world rallying away from the revolutionary tactics 
of the hammer and sickle, unwilling, in the words of 
President Green of the American Federation of 











Labor, to cast in their lot “with that class who 
would destroy us if they could.” 

This failure of Third International propaganda 
among workingmen proves how firmly labor is 
grounded in nationalism; how sensitive it is to sec- 
tional problems and influences in formulating policies. 

Organized labor everywhere is still keen on world 
betterment, but it refuses to accept orders from Mos- 
cow, where imperialism still reigns although under 
a new name. 


No Price Fixing Just Yet 


eng GARY is reported to have told the mem- 
bers of the Iron and Steel Institute at its 
semiannual meeting in New York City recently that 
no legal barrier now exists against competing steel 
producers setting prices by agreement. This is as- 
tonishing information, if true. Competing corpora- 
tions are now legally absolved from conspiracy if 
they exchange statistics of sales and production, and 
they are even encouraged by the Department of 
Commerce to agree upon standardization programs 
intended to eliminate unnecessary waste; but we 
know of no court decision or department fiat which 
relieves competitors from risk of indictment if they 
attempt to set prices. Recent decisions and sentences 
against many of the leading furniture companies 
indicate that the teeth are still in the antitrust 
statutes, at least as far as price fixing is concerned. 

No industry should be trusted to set prices by 
agreement between competitors. If Judge Gary is 
right, if the bars against price fixing are really down, 
it is time to build them up or else to make the 
government a party to the price fixing. 


The Business Game 
it pmaniot its constantly increasing hold on the 


popular imagination, despite the geometric 
progression of its box-office returns, the uneasy sus- 
picion smolders in the breasts of many serious- 
minded persons that there is something distinctly. 
rotten in the state of college football. Started as an 
independent variant of an existing English sport, it 
developed slowly, but logically, into the world’s best 
open-air contest — for spectators to watch. With 
great difficulty and the strictest adherence to a few 
major moralities, it has been kept relatively clean 
from the obvious perils of out-and-out professional- 
ism. An elaborate code of rules has enforced the 


‘ simpler moralities of a game played presumably by 


gentlemen. 

The trouble now is not so much with the game as 
with the public. In this issue one of the most suc- 
cessful and prominent players in recent university 
football explains how for four years — eminently 
satisfactory years as far as winning goes — he en- 
dured the drudgery and strain of big team football 
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without even enjoying it as a sport. The answer is 
that it has ceased to be a sport — except for the 
spectators. The fanatic in the stand is sure of excite- 
ment; but for the young man on the field the con- 
test is usually the painful, emotional, and physical 
climax of a drudgery of preparation, irritated into 
abnormality by the whip and spur of “fighting 
spirit.” 

The innocent athlete finds himself not so much a 
sportsman as a benefactor of his 4/ma Mater; he is 
exploited by reporters and managements; the public 
pays/immense sums for the privilege of seeing him 
muff a punt or sprain his knee. Not only the players 
who win, but the coach who can turn out winning 
teams have a greater cash value than the president 
of their university. One of the most successful 
coaches in America receives, besides a very large 
salary, a percentage on the season’s gate receipts. 
The temptation to “scout” for material, to coast 
as close to the legal line as possible, to employ 
the baser engines of publicity,~to edge always 
farther and farther away from the simple decen- 
cies of gentlemen’s sport are too obvious to be 
denied. 

The time has come to call a halt — to eliminate as 
far as it is possible the unhealthy, overdeveloped 
influence of the sensation-seeking public on a con- 
test between young athletes. The present condition 
of things has all the earmarks of well-developed de- 
cadence. Instead of building larger and larger stadia, 
instead of exciting and inflaming public interest, in- 
stead of using football’s absurd earning power to fi- 
nance all manner of other activities, the authorities 
of our leading universities must soberly consider 
how to reduce the present inflammation before it de- 
velops into a dangerous disease. If only graduates 
and undergraduates were admitted to the games, if 
publicity were discouraged, perhaps we might strug- 
gle back toward normalcy. The present hedges and 
palliatives and rules are mere homoeopathic remedies 
which have been shown to be ineffective and annoy- 
ing. They must cut deep and clean to eliminate the 
morbid condition. We wonder who first will have the 
courage and the vision to do so. 


A Renaissance in the Offing 


HE first impulse of a newly rich nation, as of a 

newly rich individual, is to buy red plush car- 
pets, overstuffed. furniture, imported clothes and 
motor cars, a great deal of expensive food, and, in 
the old days, vintage wines. These do not satisfy 
that gnawing, guilty sense of inferiority which exists 
in the breast of every human being who has risen 
by his own efforts rather than by those of his father 
and grandfather. So the second impulse is to buy 
culture. The most tangible evidences of culture are 
objects of art. Mr. W., New York real-estate opera- 
tor who arrived in this country as a poor boy 


twenty years ago, buys a Rembrandt; Lord Lever- 
hulme’s collection is brought to New York to be 
auctioned off; Americans, in 1924, bought nearly 
$30,000,000 worth of foreign art; during a quarter of 
a century, nearly $500,000,000 worth. This is not 
much — compared with our expenditures for motor 
cars, gum, and motion-picture shows — but it re- 
veals a trend. Americans do hanker after art; they 
do want to be cultured. 

There is no evidence that our purchases actually 
encourage creative art, for the creative artist is 
thinking of something other than imitating Rem- 
brandt, Gainsborough, Titian, or Botticelli. But 
perhaps the habit of patronizing the arts will, in the 
long run, benefit American painters. That America 
is beginning to ache with the desire for self-expres- 
sion is self-evident. The concept of this country as 
a dramatic, thrilling, tragi-comic spectacle — which 
one finds in the works of Theodore Dreiser, or in the 


drawings and paintings of some of our younger 
artists, or in the scrambled intonations and rhythms 
of our jazz music — is rich with artistic possibilities. 
And this native urge toward art happens to be con- 
temporaneous, as it has been in so many other times 
and places, with a national ability to pay for the 
artistic product. 

It is hardly proper, therefore, to laugh at Mr. W. 
and his Rembrandt or to sneer at eager importations 
of every scrap of canvas bearing a famous name. By 
these means, though slowly, America will learn what 
she likes, though that discovery may render much of 
the classic art seemingly obsolete. An American 
Renaissance is not impossible. 


At Another Marne— Alone 


TRANGE that our most determined isolationist 

should have caused the fall of a French finance 
minister. Yet, it is so. Except for Borah, Caillaux 
would have gone home with a settlement in his 
| pocket. Caillaux and Mellon 
agreed on terms and datings, 
but Senator Smoot objected on 
the ground that the proposed 
settlement would not have 
Borah’s approval and conse- 
quently could not pass the 
Senate. If the President was to 
have another fight with the 
Upper House on his hands, it 
seemed only fair to let Mr. 
Coolidge decide the issue. He sided with Borah, and 
Caillaux went home, empty-handed, to confessed 
failure and inevitable deteat. When he declined to 
resign following his refusal to accept the capital 
levy advocated by the Socialist majority, his asso- 
ciates in the Cabinet simply walked out on him. 
Rarely has a public man received such a “come- 
uppance.” 
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Yet, even in defeat, Caillaux remains a notable 
figure. He went down with his colors flying rather 
than accept a program which he, and sound finan- 
ciers generally, deemed unsafe. He inherited a bad 
mess in which secret inflation complicated an un- 
balanced budget and heavy bond maturities. 
Only a large foreign loan could save the situation 
for him, and that was blocked by the failure of his 
debt mission. None but a miracle man could have 
triumphed under such conditions, and when it be- 
came evident that Caillaux had no miracle up his 
sleeve, he was done. 

No doubt France can pay her external debt, but 
can she pay both her external and internal debts? 
The easy way out of the internal debt is currency in- 
flation as predicted by Germany and Russia. Caillaux 
drew back from that slippery slope as well as from 
the capital levy. His opponents want the latter, and, 
once in office, may not be able to keep off the former, 
since a capital levy would encourage secret export of 
capital, France stands today at her financial Marne; 
but at this Marne, because of mistaken policies, she 
stands alone. 


Growing Pains or Senile Decay? 


HE intricacies of labor’s organization are as 

complicated as those of capital. From the organ 
of the American Federation of Labor, the American 
Federationist, comes this welter of information: 


June American Federationist, page 440, an error 
stated that the Executive Council granted the re- 
quest of the Egg Inspectors’ Union No. 8705 to 
amalgamate with the Tea, Coffee, Cheese, and Egg 
Drivers and Salesmen’s Union No. 772. The decision 
of the Executive Council upon this application was 
that the Egg Inspectors’ Union No. 8705 does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


Labor as well as capital appears to be getting just 
a bit overorganized. 


A Novel Idea, But — 


LLINOIS manufacturers suggest that no interest 
be charged on foreign debts due the Treasury 
after thirty years on the theory that the war debt of 
the- United States will have been paid off in the 
meantime. That the war debt can be liquidated within 
that period is the belief of Secretary Mellon; but 
too many uncertainties intervene to warrant draw- 
ing a present contract against so long a future. Suc- 
ceeding Secretaries of the Treasury may favor 
other policies, or tax receipts may fall off enough to 
choke a schedule which now seems easy. Again, the 
United States may incur further loans large enough 
to make foreign interest payments more important 
to national finance than they are today. And it is 
barely possible that the status of the debts may be 


wholly changed within thirty years by revolutions, 
repudiations, national bankruptcies, and the other 
chances of war and politics. 

THE INDEPENDENT has never been in favor of 
squeezing Europe; all along we have urged lenient 
settlements; but if foreign debts are to be geared 
directly to our Treasury debt, the decision to void 
interest should be left to the discretion of the next 
generation. The Illinois idea is an interesting symp- 
tom of change in the American attitude on war 
debts, but it is too sketchy to affect the situation. 


Another Conflict of Civilizations 


N 1900, New York State had so few beavers left 
that it gave them legal protection. By 1922, 
beavers were destroying so many meadows and 
streams that the Legislature established an open 
season. Still the beavers gained, and New York is 
now counting its beaver population as a basis for de- 
termining whether protection should be withdrawn. 
New York is adding to its State parks in splendid 
fashion, and in them, no doubt, beaver civilization 
will continue to flourish. But outside the parks 
beaver civilization, quiet, industrious, and sociable 
as it is, must bow to a stronger civilization that needs 
electric power and hay more than it needs fur. 


Expensive Little Majesties 


RINCE KOJO has left Harlem for Dahomey, 

“Mr. A.” is to become maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir in spite of blackmail and publicity, the ma- 
harani of Kapurthala managed to keep her face 
hidden during a London visit, and King Noah of the 
Fantis has been urging American negroes to visit 
him at his African home. 

What a fuss these black and brown notables make 
in print, and how little they count in affairs! 
Poverty-stricken lands, half-starved peoples pay for 
all this flamboyant uselessness, while the military 
strength of industrial, democratic powers backs it 
up with bayonets and judges. 


In many of their colonial domains, France and— 


Great Britain make common cause with native 
rulers who would have gone down with their thrones 
long ere this except for European support. Admit- 
tedly, the union of native ruler and foreign power 
is the easy way to control subject populations. 
Nevertheless, it is a marriage of convenience only. 
The rising tide of unrest in Asia and Africais directed 
almost as much against feudal lords, bolstered up by 
foreigners, as it is against foreigners. The Moors 
have discovered that there is little choice between 


. French rule and the rule of a French-owned sultan. 


The rest of the black and brown world dominated by 
Europe will come to the same conclusion some day. 
Then there will be a house cleaning of native princes 
from Guinea to Indo-China. 


oO 2 
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The Significance of Locarno 


HE agreements initialed at Locarno prom- 
ise to achieve four things of outstanding 
importance: 

First, the way is paved for Germany’s member- 
ship in the League of Nations; second, Germany 
solemnly renounces any attempt to change by force 
her new boundaries with France and Belgium as 
fixed by the Treaty of Versailles; third, force is also 
to be excluded as ameans of rectifying the boundaries 
between Germany and the new states of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia; fourth, Germany is to resume par- 
ticipation in discussions of general European affairs. 

In the long run, the first of these may prove to be 
the most important. The guarantees of Great Brit- 
ain and Italy give to France part of what many 
French people feel was unjustly denied to them at 
Paris. Poland and Czechoslovakia gained some se- 
curity for their present boundaries, and they con- 
tinue to hold the French guarantee. The ending of 
the political boycott of Germany will not only soothe 
the feelings of the German people, but will also 
enable Germany to get consideration of problems 
all but ignored during the past six years. 

Now that they are achieved or on the way to 
achievement, all of these things have an appearance 
of simplicity. The Continent of Europe has not been 
rearranged. No frontier has been changed. The 
Treaty of Versailles still remains. But the air has 
been cleared. A new psychology is to dominate 
European politics. A new will to peace begins to 
shape itself. We ask ourselves why we have waited 
for this so long. Why was not everything agreed 
upon at Locarno possible at any time since the 
Dawes Plan relegated the reparations problem to 
the background? 

I think it is obvious that such a settlement at 
Locarno would have been impossible if there had 
been no League of Nations. The League and the 
Covenant are mentioned no fewer than twenty-five 
times in the Rhineland Security Pact, and the con- 
tinued functioning of the Council of the League and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice lies at 
the foundation of the various arbitration treaties 
that were signed. Not only was Germany’s member- 
ship in the League made a condition of the whole 
arrangement, but none of the agreements will come 
into force until such membership is effected, and 
each of them will remain in force only so long as the 
Council does not decide otherwise. In a sense, all of 
the work at Locarno is within the League. If nothing 
else had been done by that method and machinery 
maintained by fifty-five states, this alone would 
Justify their maintenance. 

The Locarno agreements still await signature and 
ratification. Since the failure of the Geneva Protocol, 
we ought to restrain ourselves from overconfidence. 


Something might still happen in Germany; or the 
fall of a Government in some other country might 
jeopardize the final realization of what has been 
planned. Moreover, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations must meet to vote Germany its member- 
ship. But the fulfillment of these conditions becomes 
easier simply because people expect them to be ful- 
filled. And if all goes well, what may we expect? 


E ought to hear much less during the months 
to come about French insecurity. Our con- 

sideration of many problems since the war has been 
poisoned by the fears which Versailles left to 
smolder. Some people have talked as if insecurity 
were the inevitable result where a more powerful 
state and a less powerful state live side by side. If 
that were true, few states in the world could have 
felt secure. But the statesmen at Locarno refused to 
tie their hands with any such fatalism. They have 
decreed that a more powerful Germany and a less 
powerful France can live together in peace, and 
they have made it a general interest of other nations 
to see that they do. Germany may find herself, as a 
consequence, relieved of the annoying recriminations 
about the size of her armaments. France may find 
herself willing to reduce the large forces she now 
maintains. Poland and Czechoslovakia can breathe 
more easily. And if Russia does not forestall it, some 
progress may at last be made toward the limitation 
of land armaments. : 

Locarno cannot fail to have its repercussion in 
America. We ought to hear much less on this side of 
the Atlantic about the wickedness of Europe. We 
may be deprived of our excuse that Europe should 
first clean house before we give our aid in organizing 
the world for peace. We can no longer complain that 
Germany is excluded from the League, and it be- 
comes difficult for Americans to continue to deride 
the League as a tool employed by victors to hold the 
vanquished down. With all important states but 
Mexico, Russia, Turkey, and the United States 
working together to lay the foundations of a co- 
operative world society, Americans may find them- 
selves somewhat more inclined tolook at the problem 
of the League of Nations on its merits. We may even 
revise our thinking about collecting our debts. 

Throughout the world, the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and the improvement of agencies for ac- 
complishing it should gain prestige from Locarno. 
Conciliation and arbitration and adjudication will 
not remain confined to disputes about things that 
do not matter. For the agreements at Locarno de- 
clare that disputes involving national honor and 
vital interests must be subjected to the limitations 
of law and order. 

When the new agreements are consummated, the 
world will have begun to win the war! 

Mant-ey O. Hupson, 
Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard Law School. 
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TREKKING 
ACROSS THE 
ROOF OF THE 

WORLD 


The Roosevelts Follow Their 
Father’s Footsteps to New Big 
Game Trails in the East 


The picturesque exploits of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his son Kermit on their 
African hunting expedition of fifteen years 
ago are being repeated in a measure by the Gavsone) 


party which Kermit and “young foady “Young Teddy” and Kermit Roosevelt as they said good-by to America 


are heading in India. The two brothers 
sailed from New York on April 11 to take 
charge of an expedition sponsored by the 
James Simpson Field Museum of Chicago whose primary 
object was to obtain a specimen of Ovis Poli, the sheep 
first reported by the famed Venetian, Marco Polo. 

The party entered India at Karachi and Bombay, pro- 
ceeding to Srinagar in Kashmir. Across the Karakoram 


oe pam 


(Wide World) 


from the deck of the ‘‘ Leviathan” 


Mountains led the trail to the final goal in Chinese 
Turkestan, but when the arduous journey through almost 
unknown territory was accomplished, it was found that 
the season had arrived when the sheep would be in poor 
pelage making any specimen which might be secured of 


A snow bridge in the Himalayas. Members of the Roosevelt expedition crossing a mountain stream 
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(Wide World) 
doubtful museum value. The primary object was there 
abandoned, and the Roosevelts pushed on to the Tien 
Shan range of mountains which forms the boundary 
between Russian and Chinese Turkestan. In this region 
the party hopes to secure a good group of markhor and a 
specimen of the Tien Shan ibex which is a full foot 
longer than the European variety and is distinguished 
by a scimitar-shaped horn. In Central Turkestan, a 
hunt will be staged for the long-haired tiger of which 
no specimen exists in American museums. 

The trails which the Roosevelts follow lead across the 
country called by Kipling “the roof of the world.” At 
one point, the party reached an altitude of 18,700 feet, 
and for two weeks did not descend below 15,000 feet. 
This is the first American scientific expedition to explore 
these little-known districts, and its members will bring 
back much to enrich the Chicago museum. 


A section of the pack train in the mountains. 
The picture gives a suggestion of the sort of 
territory through which the trail has led 


4 " 
or € - 


(Wide World) 


(Wide World) 





The pack train which carried 
the American flag across the 
Himalayas. The trek across 
the mountains was pushed 
forward by forced marches at 
so rapid a pace that many of 
the ponies which were the 
burden bearers of the expedi- 
tion died from exhaustion 


Dr. George K. Cherrie, orni- 
thologist of the expedition, 
has collected more than 100 
bird skins representing forty 
species. Dr. Cherrie, who was 
with the Roosevelts in South 
America, has been a member 
of more than twoscore scien- 
tific expeditions to all parts 
of the world 
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Football—Pleasure or Grind? 






An All American Player Tells Why He Doesn’t Enjoy the Game 


afternoon in Octo- 

ber, and we are 
among the thousands of 
spectators at an impor- 
tant college football 
game. “Wouldn’t you 
like to be in there, 
George?’’ comes the 


|: is a crisp Saturday 


By George Owen, Jr. 


George Owen, Jr., the author of this article, had the 


unique distinction of winning nine major H’s at Harvard. 


from 1920 to 1923, besides captaining three varsity teams. 
He played football on three teams which defeated Yale 
largely through his individual brilliancy. He captained 
the hockey team twice and the baseball team once. For two 
seasons he was the popular choice of Eastern sports writers 
for half back on the mythical All American football eleven. 
Consequently, one is somewhat startled to hear him 
say that the majority of college football players dislike 
the game 


preparatory-school days, 
it is practically impossi- 
ble for him to avoid 
playing football when he 
reaches college. Entirely 
aside from his instinc- 
tive wish to do what he 
can for the university or 
college, he is conscious 








question from a neigh- 


of a feeling of duty to the 
undergraduate body. 





bor. ‘‘No, I would not,’ 
is the spontaneous reply. 


In view of the fact that I played college football for . 


four years and was fortunate enough to be a member 
of winning teams, this may seem a strange answer; 
but it was the only honest answer I could give. ‘ 

I believe quite frankly that the majority of college 
football players do not enjoy playing the game. 
There are, of course, a certain number of exceptions, 
but those are the men, I think, who would enjoy any 
fight. They love the game because of the opportu- 
nity it gives them for bodily contact. The real reason 
for my dislike of football, and I think the dislike of 
many other players, lies primarily in the terrific 
grind necessary to keep in the running. 

You can’t play the game and smile both. I well 
remember a coach, who, on finishing a preliminary 
“fight talk” to a team two hours before it went on 
the field for an important game, said, “I don’t want 
to see a smile on any one of your faces between’: now 
and game time.” Besides, there is nothing that an 
alumnus likes better than to hear before a game 
that his team is on edge for battle and has murder 
in its heart for all its opponents. As a result, the 
possibility of failure preys so on the mind of the 
player that his capacity for enjoyment of the game 
as a game is, in many cases, completely lost. It is 
only after the season is over that he can look back 
with any pleasure on what he has been through, 
and then the degree of pleasure is measured largely 
by the degree of the team’s success. In almost any 
sport you can suffer reverses and not feel that the 
world is coming to an end, but not in football. 

The obvious question that must come to anyone’s 
mind after reading the above is, “‘Why do you play 
the game?” Here, again, the answer is simple. In the 
first place, the men with whom you are associated 
are of as fine a type as you could ask for. The quit- 
ter, or the man with a yellow streak, is soon spotted 
and weeded out. In the second place, if a man has 


shown any football ability during his high-school or 





Even if a star player 
were faced with the question of having to give upa 
certain line of study which required all his time or 
giving up football, I doubt if there is one alumnus 
in a thousand who would not pray or vociferously 
urge that he give up the study. 


gua publicity and the attitude of the alumnus 
are the factors which consciously or unconsciously 
affect the players tremendously. The amount of space 
devoted by the press to the activities of the football 
team is very considerable. For example, ordinary news 
items in regard to Harvard College, where I played, 
seldom appear in headlines. When it comes to foot- 
ball, however, news bearing on the team appears in 
conspicuous places. The amount of advertising which 
the game and the players receive is bound to have 
its effect, not only on the graduates and under- 
graduates, but even on prospective students. The 
actual choice of the college by young aspirants is 
sometimes determined in this way. Constant reading 
about heroes — and the successful football player 
has been made an important public figure out of all 
proportion to anything that he does — only stimu- 


lates imaginative young men to follow suit. It be- © 


comes their great ambition to be associated with a 
winning team, rather than with a losing team, so 
that their choice of a place of learning may hinge 
on the absurd basis of whether a football team has 
won or not. 

The attitude of many alumni is the most —_— 
aging thing of all. As long as their team is winning, 
they are peaceful and contented. However, let the 
team lose a few games and the graduates are up in 
arms; the coach is rotten, and it becomes the funda- 
mental duty of every one of them to try to find a 
new coach who has been turning out successful 
teams. No consideration is taken of the character of 
the coach. He may have had the finest influence in 
shaping the characters of his pupils; he may have 
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given them a finer sense of sportsmanship, a finer 
appreciation of the value of team play, and a better 
understanding of the relation of athletics to the 
whole educational scheme of the college; but if the 
team does not win, he is a failure. 

Two examples of the fickleness of these alumni are 
those involving Tad Jones of Yale and Bob Fisher 
of Harvard. Both are men of the highest standard 
mentally and morally. Following the resumption of 
games after the war, in 1919, Harvard defeated Yale 
for four consecutive seasons. During that period 
Harvard graduates lavished nothing but praise on 
Fisher. During the same period, Jones was severely 
criticized and was retained at New Haven with the 
greatest difficulty. In 1923 and 1924, Yale defeated 
Harvard. Since then Jones has been a wonder man, 
and Fisher has had to suffer the meanest kind of 
criticism. So fickle are the gods of football — the 
alumni. 


S an extreme example of their unreasonable atti- 
tude, I might cite the experience of last year’s 


Yale-Harvard game. Yale had played through two 


seasons without a defeat. Tad Jones was a hero to 
the graduates and undergraduates. Then came the 
Harvard game, and to the surprise of everyone the 
score at the end of the first half stood 6 to o in favor 


of Harvard. Between the halves, Yale alumni were 
heard to state in the strongest language that it was 
about time their university got a new coach. They 
criticized Jones in every department of the game. 
However, when the game was finally over, and Yale 
had won by a decisive margin, he had again risen to 
a pinnacle of esteem. Throughout, this attitude shows 
an entire lack of consideration for the individual 
player, except as a performing tool of the coach. 

There is one more point that I want to emphasize 
in connection with what I have termed the “fun of 
the game.” College football has grown to such colos- 
sal proportions that it could hardly be considered a 
game played for sport alone, but rather a stern and 
relentless business. The responsibilities which a var- 
sity player has to carry are a constant nervous 
strain. One can easily understand how a Harvard 
team which played McGill in 1874 before a group of 
some 500 spectators, mostly students, could have 
played the game with real enjoyment. Today, how- 
ever, with an audience of 50,000 or more which 
wants a really good show put on before it, the com- 
plexion is entirely changed. 

I wonder if history is repeating itself. Is the gladi- 
ator'slave of the Colosseum days of old Rome finding 
his counterpart in the modern football player? It 
would certainly seem-so. 


What Can Aircraft Do in the Next War? 


By Igor Sikorsky 


suddenly hovering over New York City; an 

awesome silence broken only by the whir of 
the motors; then a rain of bombs from the sky, 3,000 
each second. Again the ominous silence; but this 
time the reverberations of crashing walls and falling 
timbers start from a hundred avenues of destruc- 
tion and death plowed up by the aérial missiles. 
Before the city has caught its breath the attackers 
would be far out at sea, pointed for mother ships — 
and then for home airports in Europe. 

It is an appalling picture —to be laughed to 
scorn, no doubt, by those who feel that ocean barriers 
still make the United States impregnable to suc- 
cessful attack from across the sea. Yet, without 
wishing to set forth an impractical dream of chance 
aérial war, this article, based strictly upon present- 
day inventions and developments, demonstrates that 
isolation is a thing of the past; that the airplane 
has brought us within striking distance of Europe; 
that preparedness today means more than a mil- 
lion men who could rise to arms overnight. It means 
a fleet of battleplanes, large enough and strong enough 


| eee a fleet of 1,250 bombing ’planes 


to rise into the air and meet any invading force 
which might brave the ocean to strike at our shores. 

At the present time, there are several standard 
motors having 600 and 800 horse power. A bomber 
with 3 such motors could travel at the speed of 110 
to 135 miles an hour and carry, at the same time, 
a load of from 6 to 8 tons. This might be made up 
in the following manner: 


Crew of 8 men about 1,400 lbs. 
Equipment and powerful armament about 1,500 lbs. 
Gas, oil for goo miles at cruising 
speed about 5,500 lbs. 
Bomb capacity about 6,600 lbs. 
With no bombs, the ship could fly 1,500 to 2,000 
miles without refueling. 


One of the most important developments in 
aviation has been the perfecting of the multiple- 
motored ’plane — that is, a ’plane carrying more 
than one motor, but capable of sustaining itself in 
flight at reduced speed if one of the motors goes 
dead. The figures mentioned above for ’planes 
carrying 3 motors would require only about 60 per 
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cent of the poten- 
tial power at eco- 
nomical speed, 
making it easily 
possible to fly for 
any distance on 2 
of the 3. It also 
makes possible 
shutting off one of 
the motors for re- 
pairs while in flight 
and greatly re- 
duces the danger of 
accidents. 

The multiple- 
motor develop- 
ment makes 
practical a flight of 
10,000 miles, either __ 
withoutstoporwith * 
short stops for refueling. Already, aviation motors 
have proved themselves capable of reliable service 
for nonstop runs of 100 hours. Though a trans- 
atlantic flight means only about}3,200 miles, for the 
present, at least — because of the necessity of 
giving over a part of the load to bombs — a nonstop 
flight across the ocean would be impractical. 

For a transatlantic attack, refueling at sea is a 
necessity. The possibilities of reloading ’planes in 
this manner have been successfully tested both in 
this and in other countries. I have developed devices 
for quickly transloading from ship to ’plane any 
amount of gasoline or bombs; and other methods, 
as successful, have been perfected. Upon the use of 
some one of these systems, the practical character 
of a transatlantic attack depends. 


\ \ 71TH the type and size of ’plane mentioned 


at the beginning of this article, two stops for 
refueling would be necessary. The attacking power 
would station in mid-ocean a sufficient number of 
vessels to refuel the ’planes for both the offensive 
and return flights. Let us imagine that a fleet of 
1,250 planes might be sent across the ocean. Each 
’plane would take about § tons of gas each way at the 
mid-ocean base; hence, 12,500 tons would have to 
be stored upon ships. The ’planes would carry no 
bombs so that their entire load could be given over 
to fuel. 

About 400 miles off the coast another sea base 
could be established. There the ’planes would 
make their second halt and take on 21% tons of gas 
and about 3 tons of bombs. From this second base 
the attack proper would be launched. Supposing 
that the aérial bombardment should be continued 
for 24 hours, the ’planes could make 3 trips from 
the mother ships to the objective, carrying a total 
of g tons of bombs. Or, if the ships could come as 
close to land as 200 miles, 6 trips would be possible, 





Igor Sikorsky with his ship, the ‘‘ S-2z9g-A’’ — 1925 


and each bomber 
could carry 24 tons 
of missiles. 


INCE the World 
War, automatic 
release of bombs 
has been so per- 
fected that in a 
. modern, well- 
ene planned attack, 
parallel avenues 
of destruction 
would be furrowed 
across a city. As- 
suming that New 
York might be the 
objective of the at- 
tack, and that one 
- half of the missiles 
dropped from the 1,250 "planes would fall in parks 
or undeveloped sections of the city, about 400,000 
persons killed and wounded would be the toll from 
explosive bombs. The bombs would fall within 50 or 
60 feet of each other, each ’plane covering a line 
about 1,000 feet in length. A 300-pound bomb, falling 
on a building, would blow to pieces the upper stories 
and send a rain of bricks to the street. The next one, 
falling in the street, would dig a huge hole, besides 
which its detonation would blow out windows and 
doors in the surrounding area, giving the poison 
gases access to the houses. Electricity, telephone 
and telegraph communication, gas and water lines 
would all be destroyed by the consistent attack 
from the air. One of these military demolition bombs 
would certainly cause much more destruction than 
that caused by the ordinary hand bomb left by an 
anarchist a few years ago in Wall Street and which 
killed or injured 40 people. The chaos which such 
an aérial attack could work is horrible to imagine. 
It is folly to suppose, however, that such an at- 
tack could be made without the strongest sort of 
opposition from the defensive force. Our military 
intelligence service abroad would, of course, supply 
such details of the contemplated transatlantic 
attack as were available; certainly, it could inform 
the Government that the enemy’s fleet had sailed 
forth to take up stations at sea. Since it would be 
highly necessary that the hypothetical European 
power should be assured that its refueling stations 
were in place, our defensive force would have an 
opportunity of steaming forth to the attack before 
the main force of bombers took off. 
The enemy force would include several large air- 
plane carriers at both stations — doubtless others 
would be scattered at various intervals as emergency 





landing points on the course — but the bulk of the’ 


mother ships would be of the small, swift-moving 
type — either surface or submarine — and capable 
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of manoeuvring rapidly. These ships would be suf- 
ficiently equipped with airplanes to beat off any but 
a strong counterattack by a superior fleet of "planes. 

It is doubtful that a navy, even having supremacy 
on the water, could eliminate the refueling fleet in 
the open sea. Superior strength in the air means 
that the offensive power would be able, by recon- 
noitring, to keep the position of the defensive fleet 
always known; there would be little difficulty, then, 
in launching an aérial attack upon the ships steam- 
ing out to the conflict. Chances of the fleet’s sur- 
viving such an attack would be extremely thin. 
In heavy ’planes of the Sikorsky design, it has been 
proved that an average pilot in 3 out of 4 cases 
succeeds in scoring a hit within less than 150 feet to 
right or left of his target. It requires a few minutes 
to change materially the speed or course of a battle- 
ship;it takes only 27 seconds for a bomb to drop from 
12,000 feet. Thus, the manoeuvring of a ship is too 
slow to decrease materi- 


the amount of T. N. T. and poison-gas bombs at 
its command for immediate use in case of refusal. 


UCH a war contemplates a complete reversal 
of the theory that the infantry is still the 
backboneofanarmy. Only the 30,000 to 50,000 men in 
the crews of the combined air and naval fleet would 
work in direct danger — an infinitesimal number 
compared with those who occupied the firing line 
during the World War. There would be no devas- 
tating trench warfare, none of the huge field armies 
which infantry struggles comprehend —only a gi- 
gantic fleet of ’planes and a navy sufficient to refuel 
them at sea. 

Even with an adequate commercial aviation in- 
dustry, war-time exigencies would require an im- 
mediate increase of aircraft production ten or 
twenty times greater than its peace-time activity. 
On the other hand, the first weeks of a war would 

bring an abundance of 





ally the percentage of 
hits. If there is but a 
single direct hit, it is 
probable that at least 
one other bomb would 
fall close to the board, 
and it is a fact that 
such a close explosion 
can be more destructive 
than a direct hit. 

The surface fleet 
would surely be pro- 
tected by both antiair- 
craft guns and airplanes. 
The former, despite 
statements to the con- 
trary, cannot be seri- 


same time. 





The author of the present article, Mr. Igor Sikorsky, is 
the designer and builder of the first successful large multi- 
motored airplane. In 1913, he constructed and success- 
fully flew a four-motored ’plane of his own design which 
was also the first multi-motored ’plane ever constructed. 
When the World War started, Mr. Sikorsky organized 
for the Russian Government the production of his ’planes 
on a large scale. These rendered excellent service to the 
Russian army as battleplanes and made about 400 raids: 
over the enemy territory, representing a total distance 
of over 120,000 kilometers. Only one airplane, brought 
down by enemy fire, failed to return to its base; long dis- 
tances were covered in spite of bad damage by shots of the 
enemy; often one and even two motors were stopped at the 


Since 1919, he has continued his work in this country, 
designing a project of a 2,100 horse power bomber for the 
United States Air Service, and now is president of an 

aircraft manufacturing corporation bearing his name 


new data and require- 
ments which could not 
be foreseen by experts 
in time of peace. 
Keeping an industry 
in shape means keeping 
men at work. And keep- 
ing men at work means 
a demand for ’planes. 
From a military point 
of view, the answer to 
the present problem is 
the establishment of air 
transportation lines. 
The passenger airplane 
comes very close in 
design to the military 








ously considered as a 
protection. During the 
war, tens of thousands of shells were fired from 
antiaircraft guns to bring down a single "plane, 
and the improvement of the guns since 1918 can 
hardly be taken into account because the speed, 
manceuvreability, climbing height, and other features 
of the airplane have been improved much more. 


F, indeed, the defensive fleet should reach the 

refueling nucleus, the vessels of the refueling fleet 
would present an easy target; then the threatened 
cloud of ’planes from Europe would never leave its 
shores. But if, on the other hand, the attacking 
‘planes were successful in beating off our "planes 
and bombing our Navy, our shores would be left 
entirely unprotected; it would remain only for 
wireless to carry the starting signal to Europe. 

Perhaps there would be no such attack as was 
described in the early part of this article. More 
probably, the victorious power would simply define 
its peace terms, backed up by figures detailing 


transport or bomber. 
Passenger lines would 
create a demand for ’planes. A good healthy com- 
petition between manufacturers and improved 
designs would result. 

Recent criticisms of our Air Service have brought 
out the fact that we have not enough reserve pilots. 
The development of commercial aviation means 
more men versed in the business of flying accessible 
for mobilization in time of need. Private air trans- 
portation must be encouraged. It cannot be re- 
garded as a local question such as the subway 
or trolley car. It is important that national 
attention be focused upon the need zow. 
And not to look into the future, it is even more 
important to watch the: moment when improved 
aéronautical technique could make nonstop trans- 
atlantic flights a practical possibility. If this in- 
evitable development is inaugurated from this 
side, it would be a good insurance against the real- 
ization of such an eventuality as I have described 
in this article. e 
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“Thar She 


Blows” 


When the size of the whale is 
taken into consideration, it is 
hardlyto be wondered at that some 
time elapsed before a successful 
method of its pursuit and capture 
was found. In the Bible it is 
regarded with a highly proper 
awe and respect. ‘‘Canst thou 
draw out leviathan with an 
hook?” cried the Lord to Job. In 
the whale, Jonah met his match. 

A large whale weighs go tons, 
is equivalent in bulk to 100 oxen, 
and outweighs a village of 1,000 
people. Some exceed 100 feet in 
length, have heads over 35 feet 
in circumference, and jaws 20 
feet long. Their hearts are the 
size of hogsheads, but their brains 
are only 1o inches square, and 
they have little, wicked eyes. 

The first record of successful 
whale fishery comes in 890 A.D., 
when Octhere, a Norwegian, 
skirted the coast of Norway for 
whales. The Basques carried on 
whaling from the Tenth to the 
Fifteenth Century; then the Dutch 


the Allan Forbes Collection photographed by George 
JAPANESE COLORED PRINT ILLUSTRATING THE CAPTURE OF A WHALE NEAR THE SHORE 
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SIZE OF THE WHALE CoMPARED WITH OTHER ANIMALS 



































DutcH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATION OF WHALING INDUSTRY 
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The Decline 
of the 


Whale Fishery 


took the lead until the end of the 
Eighteenth Century, when the 
British superseded them. 

When the first settlers came to 
America, they were attracted by 
the quantity of whales which 
they found the Indians already 
successfully pursuing. The in- 
dustry began in Massachusetts 
Bay-and Long Island Sound 
and was soon concentrated in 
Nantucket, New Bedford, and — 
New London. During the Golden 
Age of Whaling, between 1805 
and 1860, the New Bedford 
fleet alone numbered in one year 
329 vessels which were worth over 
$12,000,000. 

It was due to the venturesome 
spirit of the whaling captains, 
who pushed their voyages always 
further seaward in search of un- 
known waters, that many new 
lands were discovered and opened 
up. Over goo islands in the Pa- 
cific were found and named by 
whalers; they charted seas and 
shores from the frozen Arctic 
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To catch the whale, men go out 
from the ship in small boats, the 


harpooner standing at the bow. 


When he has speared the whale, it either sounds or runs 
away, towing the boat after it by the rope attached to the 


to the desolate Antarctic; 
they knew of the existence 
of a Northwest passage, 
for they found harpoons 
thrown by an Atlantic 
whaler jin a whale caught 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

The decline of whaling 
was largely due to the 
discovery of kerosene and 
the finding of oil wells. 
Then the cotton industry 
Sprang upin New Bedford, 
and the proud fleet which 
once had numbered 329 
vessels dwindled to 20 in 
1913. Last year the 
“Wanderer,” last of the 
square-rigged whalers to 
but out from New Bed- 
ford, was wrecked. Now 
the leviathan swims his 
league almost undisturbed, 
and the sudden jet in mid- 
ocean from a spouting 
whale no longer brings a 
lookout’s answering cry: 
“Thar she blows — she 


blo-ows.”” 


A rare old American print, 


‘‘SPERM WHALING — THE CHASE” 
A rare old New Bedford print 





harpoon. Thougha whale’s average 
speed is 12 miles an hour, it can, if 
attacked, go about 30. The men who 
are sometimes towed after it for many miles in the 
helpless boat call this a ‘‘Nantucket sleigh ride.” 





“CAPTURING A SPERM WHALE” 


inscribed: ‘To Messrs. H. & M. W. Billings, Merchants of New London, this 


is respectfully inscribed by Cornelius B. Hulsart who lost an arm on board the ship “ Superior” while 


engaged in the whale fishery in the Pacific Ocean” 
$25 
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DutcH ENGRAVING, INSCRIBED IN DUTCH AND FRENCH 


“‘PECHE DU CACHALOT — CACHALOT FISHERY. GARNERAY PINx. MARTENS SCULP 
A rare old French colored print 





“Vue des travaux 
de dissection de 
la Baleine et de 
la fete donnee le 
jour anniversaire 
de la naissance 
de Sa M.la Reine 
des Pays Bas le 18 
novembre 1827, 
et dediée asa dite 
Majeste par son 
tres humble tres 
obeissant et fidele 
sujet H. Kessels. 
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ABANDONMENT OF THE WHALERS IN THE ARCTIC OCEAN, SEPTEMBER, 1871 


From an old New Bedford print. In 1871 occurred the worst disaster that ever befell a whaling fleet: 34 whalers were caught in the 
Arctic regions and sunk with a loss of $1,500,000; 7 whalers which escaped carried off the crews, so that not a life was lost 
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WHALE HUunrtTING IN WESTMANNSHAVEN Bay, NoRwAy 
From a British colored lithograph 
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The Reaction and Its Cause 
By W. J. Ghent 


“Tt is a perplexing thing that what in Europe is accepted almost as a commonplace — the blighting 
effect of Bolshevism on all forward movements — is stubbornly ignored in America. There is plenty 
of reason for this attitude on the part of conservatives, to whom Bolshevism has come as a weapon 
providentially thrust into their hands; on the part of radicals, too, unwilling to admit the incalculable 
harm they have wrought by sponsoring this monstrous thing. But that moderates generally should ignore 

the subject is a matter difficult to explain.” 

This is Mr. Ghent’s comment to the Editors in sending them the profound article published here- 
with. Mr. Ghent has for thirty years been a student, writer, and editor who has devoted himself to 
“forward movements.”” From 1904 to 1917, he was a member of the Socialist party, but resigned 

because of its attitude toward the war. 


political reaction has governed the United 

States these last five years. But the moment 
any five or six of them should attempt to list the 
elements of this reaction — the particular move- 
ments or measures or tendencies that are to be 
classed as reactionary — they would find themselves 
at loggerheads. There can be a consensus on the 
prevalence of the reaction only by letting each per- 
son define the thing for himself, although there is 
one broad phase of the matter upon which some 
measure of agreement can be found. Most forward- 
looking persons will say that a change in a people 
from a mood of social exaltation — a state of con- 
fident belief in the near coming of an order of free- 
dom, brotherhood, and justice— to a state of 
disillusion and indifference is a retrogressive change. 
However delusive may have been the basis of that 
mood, the change itself is reaction. 

Such a state of exaltation the American people 
had reached in 1918, the last year of the war. It is 
a little difficult in this year 1925 to realize all the evi- 
dences of that upsurge of social thought and feeling. 
We were then in the midst of a “war to end war,” 
and by midsummer of that year came full assurance 
that our arms would be victorious. We talked of the 
breakdown of the old order and the advent of a 
“new day.” We eagerly listened to a thousand pro- 
posals for remedying the acknowledged maladjust- 
ments of the world and busied ourselves with 
programs of “social reconstruction.” It seems odd 
now that so undeluded a political observer as Mr. Wil- 
liam Allen White could then have written: “The 
back of the profit system is broken. Capital is 
permanently hamstrung. The new world has aban- 
doned much of the fundamental doctrine upon which 
the passing world was founded.” It seems even more 
strange that so typical a representative of the exist- 
ing order as Mr. Charles M. Schwab could then 
have declared that the old aristocracies of birth and 
wealth had gone; that nothing now counted except 
service to one’s fellow men. 


PPrsseat ree of all sorts agree that social and 


The obvious sincerity of such expressions bear 
witness to a belief that at the time had permeated 
every part of society — a belief that the old world 
had fallen asunder, and that a new world was to be 
ushered in. Even the radicals of the extreme Left, 
though they jeered at what they termed a popular 
delusion, predicted a new era. But it was to come, 
they said, not as a matter of course nor by an al- 
truistic, “middle-class” effort at reconstruction. It 
was to come by a working-class revolution. There 
were conservatives a-plenty, untouched by this 
surge of idealism, who looked upon the phenomenon 
with cynical amusement. But they were exceptions. 
By one means or another, according to the general 
belief, fundamental changes were soon to be wrought. 

Yet, as all know, nothing whatever came in ful- 
fillment of these high hopes. The proletarian revolu- 
tion oozed out in the mumbling of revolutionary 
phrases and the stage play of “underground conspir- 
acies.” The hard-hearted police saw to it that the 
embryo Lenins and Trotskis never had a real 
chance to play their chosen réles of dictators of 
the proletariat, and so the melodrama gradually 
turned to farce. Nor did the peacefully evolved new 
order make any greater headway. It failed alto- 
gether to arrive. Even to this day no sign of it 
appears above the horizon. We have the same old ~ 
world — only, as many persons believe, a little 
more so. 


HAT actually followed the Armistice no one 

could have predicted. Within a year, the whole 
fabric of social control that had been built up during 
the war, with much also that had been developed 
during the previous two decades, had been scrapped. 
What most of the people had come to look upon as a 
material basis for their hopes of a new order had 
disappeared. “Capitalism” was again in the saddle. 
A sweeping and searching drive against so-called 
radicalism was under way, and week by week it 
came to include new objectives. It aimed, not merely 
at outright revolution, but at free speech, free 
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assemblage, and a free press, trade unionism, the 
collective bargain, the initiative, the referendum, 
and the recall. There were deportations of aliens; 
raids upon meeting places and newspaper offices; 
there was mob violence inspired from the “higher- 
ups” of society; there was a general frenzy of 
repression. 

The mass of the people, at first a bit stunned and 
perplexed by the sudden turn of affairs, increasingly 
gave support to the prevailing movement. However 
much the people had distrusted “monopoly,” or 
“the money power,” or “capitalism,” they were 
now finding something that they distrusted far 
more. Everywhere they gave evidences of a realiza- 
tion that while the present day was anything but 
ideal, the sort of “new day” so violently acclaimed 
by the extremists was the one thing that they would 
not accept under any circumstances. Though the 
campaign of repression overreached itself, and 
though its more extravagant manifestations gradu- 
ally ceased, the spirit which animated it still lives, 
and would again, under like conditions, express 
itself as it did then. 


T becomes clearer as time runs that the one cause 
of this unparalleled reaction was the outburst of 
infatuation for the Bolshevist régime — an infatua- 
tion that during the twelve months following the 
Armistice reached the proportions of an epidemic. 
It was this which enabled the reactionary elements 
to arouse the apprehensions of the sober-minded, to 
identify reform with revolution, to win power for 
themselves as the defenders of society, and in a few 
months to reverse the whole current of social prog- 
ress. Every denial of the obvious facts about 
Soviet Russia; every palliation of Bolshevist tyr- 
anny, terrorism, and brigandage; every suggestion 
that what was affirmed to be so good for Russia 
ought to be equally good for America increased the 
popular revulsion. 

Yet, in spite of this growing revulsion, extremists 
everywhere pushed on to further excesses of speech 
and action. So rose to an extreme pitch the reaction 
against them. “Very well,” said the hundred per 
centers, the crusaders of conservatism, “‘if this is 
what you mean by liberalism, radicalism, and 
socialism, we will show you what we mean by 
Americanism.” Then came fierce and cruel reprisals; 
violations of democracy, of Americanism, of civiliza- 
tion itself. One reaction toward the dark ages was 
met by another and a mightier one. Had there been 
leaders among the progressive elements intelligent 
and brave enough to combat this mad epidemic, 
there would now be another story to tell. 


— historians of a later time looking back 
upon this incredible epidemic may very likely 
term Ig919g “the year of madness.” But the disorder 
had a longer run than a twelvemonth. It began 


immediately after the Armistice, in November, 
1918, and though its peak may well have been 
reached by October of the following year, it was still 
widely prevalent in the fore part of 1920. Unques- 
tionably, the first manifestations of the contagion 
were among the radical labor groups. But the 
vigorous methods of quarantine adopted by the 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
checked its spread among organized wage earners 
almost from the start. 

Turned aside from this barrier, it swept with full 
force upon the radical intelligentsia, and here its 
devastating effects were seen at their worst. Here 
was a heterogeneouselement of Utopians, visionaries, 
and sentimentalists designated by such terms as 
radical democrats, left liberals, anarchist single 
taxers, anarchist-socialists, radical intellectuals, and 
especially that most vocal and obtrusive tribe, the 
young intellectuals. Zealots of the moment, all of 
them, and ready at all times for the very latest 
revolutionary thing in art, science, psychology, or 
government, some of them manage somehow to be 
all of these things at the same time. To these strain- 
ing souls Bolshevism revealed itself as quite the 
most wonderful and thrilling event that had ever 
happened. 

Of all emotional epidemics in history, this one, 
absurd in itself and tragic in its consequences, was 
probably the worst. The real character of the Bol- 
shevist régime was known in this country almost 
from the beginning. To persons who really cared 
about such things as liberty, democracy, justice, 
order, and security, and who were willing to forego 
the constant indulgence of their vagrant emotions, 
the available testimony was sufficient. If one will 
turn back to the brief manifesto issued in Stockholm, 
August 1, 1918, by Paul Axelrod, leader of the Russian 
Social Democratic party, and Nicholas Roussanoff, 
leader of the Russian Social Revolutionary party, 
one will find every essential truth regarding that 
régime clearly expressed. The huge additions of 
evidence that have piled up during the seven suc- 
ceeding years merely confirm the characterization 
then given. 


fen manifesto appeared at least four months 
before the beginning of the Bolshevist epidemic 
in America. It was preceded or closely followed in 
point of time by statements of like tenor from 
George Plechanoff, Vladimir Bourtseff, and Cathe- 
rine Breshkovsky, the witnesses best known in 
America, and by their characters and services most 
entitled to be heard with respect. It was testimony 
which in normal times would have been accepted 
with conviction by virtually every member of the 
Socialist party, every so-called liberal or progressive, 
and even by a considerable number of the radical 
intellectuals. 

Perhaps, for a few months, (Continued on page 538) 
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Grading Human Beings 


I. Measuring Intelligence 
By Ernest Greenwood 


F in this article I seem to lay particular stress on 
the use of intelligence tests in the public 
schools, it is only because this has appealed to 

me as their most important use. According to Lewis 
M. Terman, professor of education at Leland 
Stanford University, from a third to a half of the 
school children in the United States fail to progress 
through the grades at the expected rate; from ten to 
fifteen per cent are re- 


individual has been able to memorize on any given 
subject as an intelligence test. As a layman I would 
say that intelligence testing is measuring the indi- 
vidual’s ability to learn or to do certain kinds ot 
work; to paint pictures, to acquire knowledge of 
the other languages or to play the piano. It is also 
supposed to forecast the development of that indi- 
vidual’s ability to learn and do certain kinds of 
work in the future. 
Intelligence tests are 





tarded two years or 


the yardsticks or meas- 
ures by means of which 
this ability or po- 
tential ability may be 
measured and, therefore, 


more; from five to eight 
per cent are retarded at 
least three years. More 
than ten per cent of the 
$400,000,000 spent an- 


Test Yourself 


Below are reproduced three groups taken at random 
from intelligence tests. The first two are from the Army 
alpha tests, the third from a civil-service examination. 


1. True and false statements: Rearrange the sentences in your 


nually in the United mind and mark them true or false. Time limit, two minutes. Thus: defi ned. 
States for school  in- nanan dene ~ Seles The credit for point- 
° ° leaves the trees in lose their fall true — false 5 : 

struction 1s devoted to place pole is north comfortable a the true ~ false ing out the way of con- 
sand of made bread powder and is true — false ° > 

reteaching children a sails is steamboat usually by propelled true - false structing tests with 
is the salty in water all lakes true — false ‘ ° 

what they have already men misfortune have never good true — false which to measure intel- 
tools valuable is for sharp making steel true — false . . 

been taught, but failed due sometimes calamities are accident to true — false ligence 1S due to Alfr ed 
begin a and apple acorn ant words with the: _ true — false 


Binet, a French psy- 
chologist, who, after fif- 
teen years of research 


to learn. If this is true 


—an d Pro fessor Ter- 2. Analogies. In each of these lines, the first two words are related 


in some way. Note this relation, and underline the word in heavy 
type that is related in the same way to the third word. Time limit 





man is an authority who 
cannot be denied — 
then any improved sci- 
entific method of evalu- 
ating the intelligence of 
these children and grad- 
ing them accordingly 
should be scrutinized as 
a matter of vital im- 
portance to the nation. 


one minute. Thus: 


yellow 


same relation throughout the line. 


fish - swim: man - paper time walks girl 


eye — head: window - key floor room door 
granary — wheat: library - read books paper chairs 
Caucasian —- English: Mongolian - Chinese Indian negro 


Indiana - United States: part — hair China Ohio whole 
esteem — despise: friends - Quakers enemies lovers men 
abide - stay: depart — come hence leave late 

whale — large: thunder — loud rain lightning kill 

reward — hero: punish — God everlasting pain traitor 
wound - pain: health — sickness disease exhilaration doctor 


3. Arithmetic: In each row of figures one space is left blank. In the 
blank space write the number that should be there in order to keep the 


work, announced in 
1908 a system of mental 
tests now known as the 
Binet-Simon Intelli- 
gence Scale. In various 
revised forms this scale 
has come into general 
use in public schools, in 
all sorts of institutions, 


Can that illusive, in- 149 16 25 36 .. in juvenile courts, in 

‘ 368 16 .. 36 38 
tangible thing which we 45 .... 17 44 125 368 the Army, and even in 
ee en ee personnel work for the 


call the ‘‘mind,” or its 








selection of various 





evidences, ‘‘intelli- 
gence,’ be measured? 
The critics of intelligence or mental testing say not. 
They say you cannot measure a thing which you 
cannot define. This reminds one of the old, old 
story of the lawyer gazing at his client through the 
bars of a cell and telling him that he couldn’t be put 
in jail for something or other which he had done. 
Measuring is defining or defining is measuring, 
whichever way you may choose to put it. All science 
is nothing but a series of definitions based on 
measurements. 

What is intelligence testing and what are intel- 
ligence tests? Many persons mistake any type 
of examination which tries to measure what an 





grades of employees. 
Tests which are more or less direct descendants of 
the Binet scale will be found in use in the United 
States Civil Service, in colleges and universities, in 
all grades of public and private schools, in the immi- 
gration service, in social work, and even in public 
service corporations and in private industry. Their 
adaptations are recognized as the most scientific 
and precise method of classifying and grading hu- 
man beings and selecting particular persons to do 
particular work because of their particular aptitudes 
or ability to learn by proper training. 
The original Binet scale consisted of fifty-four 
tests in the nature of problems whose solution 
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demanded the exercise of intellectual processes. In 
other words, to know the answer the individual 
must not only be able to think, but to think quickly 
if he or she is to make a high score in the complete 
examination. Memory — that is, the memory which 
accumulates facts by rote — is of only small service. 
The tests range in difficulty ftom those which can 
be easily passed by the average child of three years 
to tests which are difficult for the average adult. 


OR example, one test which I have before me 

and which is known as the Otis Classification 
Test, published by the World Book Company, is 
for grades four to eight, inclusive, and contains one 
hundred and ninety questions divided into two 
parts, the first part containing one hundred and 
fifteen questions and the second part seventy-five. 
Thirty minutes are allowed for answering the ques- 
tions in each part. Pupils are not expected to answer 
all of the questions, and the scoring is based on the 
number of questions answered correctly in the time 
limit. Obviously, pupils in the fourth and fifth 
grades will not be able to answer as many questions 
as those in the seventh and eighth grades. Just as 
obviously, pupils in the fourth and fifth grades who 
answer a considerable number of questions in excess 
of the average performance of pupils in that grade 
are possible candidates for a higher grade. 

Part I starts out with such simple tests as the 
giving of five or six words, one of which is mis- 
spelled, the pupils being instructed to indicate the 
misspelled word. They progress in difficulty through 
simple arithmetical problems until they reach such 
questions as “The cotton gin was invented by (?),’ 
with five answers given, such as “Thomas Edison,” 
“Benjamin Franklin,” “Eli Whitney,” “Robert 
Fulton,” and “Samuel Morse.” The pupil is sup- 
posed to indicate the correct answer. This class of 
questions progresses in difficulty until we reach such 
tests as, “To repress means about the same as (?): 
(1) to press hard; (2) to hurry; (3) to require; (4) to 
restrain; (5) to press forward.” And “Red and 
yellow paints mixed make (?): (1) green; (2) blue; 
(3) purple; (4) pink; (5) orange.” As we ap- 
proach the end of Part I we find such questions as, 
“Rosa Bonheur is famous as a (?): (1) sculptor; 
(2) actress; (3) poet; (4) painter; (5) singer.”’ There 
are also arithmetical problems of considerable 
difficulty. 

Part II starts out with such questions as, “A hat 
is to a head and a glove is to a hand the same as a 
shoe is to (?): (1) leather; (2) a foot; (3) a shoe 
string; (4) walk; (5) a toe.”’ These progress until 
such questions as the following are reached: “If the 
words below were rearranged to make a good sen- 
tence with what letter would the last word of the 
sentence begin: “Leather shoes usually made are of 
(?).” The last question in this part is: “There is a 
saying, ‘Don’t ride a free horse to death.’ This 


means, (1) don’t be cruel; (2) don’t abuse a priv- 
ilege; (3) don’t accept gifts; (4) don’t be reck- 
less.” It must be remembered that there are a 
very large number of questions to be answered in a 
comparatively short time limit and, while a well- 
read average adult might be able to answer them 
all within the time limit, the.same performance can- 
not be expected of pupils in grades four to eight. 
The score is based on the number of questions an- 
swered as well as the type which seems easiest for 
the child. 

Much of the public criticism, ridicule, and some- 
times abuse directed against intelligence measure- 
ments is due to misunderstanding, confusion, or 
downright bigotry. There was a time when the 
writer himself was made the subject of much news- 
paper comment because he attempted to warn the 
board of education of the District of Columbia 
against the dangers of intelligence testing by nov- 
ices or untrained teachers. Their use is dangerous in 
the hands of the “novice in psychology.” On the 
other hand, given under the direction and supervi- 
sion of one who is skilled and trained in their use, 
they are invaluable for such purposes as improving 
curricula and educational methods, releasing the 
superior child from retardation due to our educa- 
tional lock step, identifying, not only the definitely 
feeble-minded, but the various shades of subnormal 
mentality, and giving educators a better under- 
standing of their problems. 

Parents, and often teachers, consider that the 
installation of these tests for grading and for diag- 
nosis is an attack on the intelligence of the children 
to whom the tests are given. It is quite true that 
mental testing in the days of its early youth cen- 
tered on the subnormal individual and was de- 
signed to find out what that individual could or 
could not do. Psychologists were supposed to deal 
only with the subnormal or abnormal. They con- 
fined their efforts largely to the segregation of 
feeble-minded children — while mental testing was 
best known in the courts in connection with delin- 
quency, in reform schools, prisons, and in various 
institutions for the feeble-minded, the degenerate, 
and the insane. 


N the public schools, however, the center of inter- 
est has shifted from the feeble-minded and the 
mentally subnormal child to the superior child who 
until recently has never been considered a par- 
ticular problem. With our modern methods of 
school administration, the various grades of feeble- 
minded children are quickly recognized and classi- 
fied and arrangements made to do all that is possible 
for them. Educators are now more interested in 
using intelligence tests for the purpose of segregat- 
ing and classifying the very superior, or, to use a 
much more common expression, the abnormally 
bright children. (Continued on page 538) 
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Readers and Writers 


would welcome a manuscript so 
stout and with such a title as “Curi- 
osities of Literature.” Yet, the freaks and 
oddities and absurdities of the making and 
publishing of books are surely not ex- 
hausted by those polite anecdotes and 
illuminating personal paragraphs which 
appear in the gossip columns of our liter- 
ary reviews. Disraeli has not yet been 
superseded by the publishers’ publicity 
departments, but it is probable that we 
have no longer that naive delight in ana 
which called forth a type of literature now 
extinct. We hear the “inside story” of so 
many things at the dinner table in the 
evening — if we have not heard them at 
lunch — that volumes are no longer re- 
quired, except to relate the indiscretions 
of unimportant wives of important men. 
Yet, there are so many slips between 
the book and the reader that the interven- 
ing space necessarily provides a field for 
the occurrence of strange coincidences, 
curious mischances, and strokes of blind 
luck, sometimes exasperating, sometimes 
— but not so often — pleasant. The other 
day, for example, while reading a review 
of that fine Portuguese novel, “The 
Relic” (Knopf), by Ega de Queiroz, I was 
puzzled to find the reviewer asking why 
the book had not been translated from the 
original. The translator is Aubrey Bell, 
the foremost English authority on Portu- 
guese literature, and I was beginning to 
resent the insinuation against him, when I 
thought I had better look at the English 
version. To my amazement, I discovered 
that the publisher had described the book 
as “translated from the Spanish” on the 
title-page. I can picture the feelings of 
Mr. Bell. 


Fre publishers today, I suppose, 


FEW weeks ago, I heard the au- 

thor of a volume, just published 
in a certain well-known series of biog- 
raphies, ask two booksellers if they had 
received their copies yet. Both said “no,” 
and both proceeded to telephone to the 
publisher to ask why their orders had not 
been filled, as they had given orders in 
advance for copies — being interested 
both in the author and his subject. In 
both bookshops almost the same tele- 
phonic conversation took place. The 
speaker at the publisher’s end of the tele- 
phone denied, first, that the book in ques- 
tion was out; second, that the book was 
part of the series to which it belonged; 
third, that the person named as the author 
was the author. Meanwhile, these two 
booksellers, with customers waiting for 
the book, were left unsupplied, and one 
had to send down his own messenger 


By Ernest Boyd 





to drag from the publisher a book which 
the latter presumably wanted to sell. 
Thus, two booksellers were rewarded for 
their anxiety to help to sell a book in 
which they had done their best to create 
an interest. 


UTLINES of history, of science, of 
art, have enjoyed a certain vogue 
since H. G. Wells gave us the suburban 
Britisher’s idea of how history should be 
written. Such books usually impress the 
reader until one comes upon a section 
dealing with a subject with which one is 
familiar — then one decides that the au- 
thor is otherwise well informed, but in 
this particular field woefully inadequate. 
Mr. John Macy has at last brought out 
his “Story of the World’s Literature” 
(Boni & Liveright), in which he surveys 
the literature of the entire world in some 
560 large octavo pages. It will doubtless 
have the aforesaid reception to which 
outlines are doomed. His Spanish chap- 
ters will not disappoint specialists in Rus- 
sian, but readers like Aubrey Bell will 
protest at the omission of all Portuguese 
literature since de Camoéns, while the 
English and American sections will be 
open to attack from those who think that 
the foreign literatures are well done. 
For my own part, I do not see how such 
a work could avoid laying itself open to 
objections which are always answerable 
by reference to exigencies of space, but 
are, nevertheless, unanswerable in the 
sense that an outline is always an outline. 
Mr. Macy has worked hard and acquitted 
himself as well as any of his predecessors. 
His publishers, however, are given to 
freakish humor which will startle those 
who are in search of popular education. 
On the jacket of my copy there is a por- 
trait of Voltaire, but those fine, mocking 
features are attributed to Moliére, which 
is hardly fair — especially as Moliére’s 
real face adorns the text. I also notice that 
the estimable Blasco IbAfiez is twice in- 
dexed incorrectly. The usual error is to 
place him under the “I’s” as “Ibdfiez, 


Blasco,”’ and this has been done. But he 
also occurs under the second letter of the 
alphabet, where he belongs, but a comma 
ruins him thus: “Blasco, Ibafiez.’”’ I won- 
der when indexers will learn the correct 
indexing of foreign names? 

No sooner had I set down this last 
humble query than I realized its pre- 
sumptuous folly. Why insist upon an 
efficiency which the printer will, in turn, 
insist upon destroying — at least to the 
extent of ignoring all accents? Mr. Macy 
has not been uniformly successful in this 
respect, for Blasco is not always provided 
with the embellishments which make his 
name pronounceable. I was once driven 
from a paper by the refusal of the editors, 
owners, and printers to admit that for- 
eigners had a right to their own language 
and spelling. It was my special duty to 
discuss these barbarians, even to quote 
their hideous tongues, and the resultant 
puddle of meaningless and distorted words 
finally proved too much for even my well- 
known cynicism. It is certainly a curiosity 
of journalism to find a newspaper al- 
legedly first-rate and addressed to edu- 
cated readers which lays down an office 
rule that accents cannot be printed. 


ET, even now I must again pause be- 

cause fond memory brings the light 
of another similar day around me. Scene: 
An advertising conference to meet a highly 
paid publicity expert who would tell us 
how to sell translations of European books. 
The expert says that the American public 
does not want foreign stuff. General con- 
sternation at this well-paid apothegm, 
until someone remarks that such books 
actually have sold by the thousand. 
Whereupon, a debate ensues as to whether 
all the translations could not be so altered 
that the names, places, and local allusions 
would be American and therefore certain 
to appeal in this country. Suggesting that 
this suggestion be applied to the New 
York telephone directory, I rushed out 
into the night. 

However, there is really no escape, but 
to laugh in one’s beard. Here is Dr. Stuart 
Sherman accepting editorial responsibility 
for the statement that Vernon Lee is a 
muddle-headed incompetent who tries 
feebly to do what is so superbly done by 
Mr. John Dos Passos and Mr. Stark 
Young. The distinguished Englishwoman 
so dismissed, in the course of a long life of 
scholarship, may not always have been at 
her best, but the comparison in this case is 
very much as if one were to quote a bad 
line from Wordsworth and say that Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox has said the same thing 
so much better. 
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The Romance of Madness 


CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER. 
By H. G. Wells. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED 
HAIR. By Hugh Walpole. New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


r aay are “important” novels — 
as novels go. Mr. Wells has paused 
for a moment in his task of rear- 

ranging a muddled world and has written 

a fictional transcript of life in his old and 

—as it seems to me—his_ happier 

manner. The story concerns Mr. Preemby, 

a mild, ineffectual man, subject to a few 

delusions born of revery, who marries an 

energetic, capable young woman and her 
inherited steam laundry. The child whom 
he assumes .to be his daughter is really 

the child of a young medico, later a 

distinguished alienist, whom Mrs. Preemby 

had known just before she met and 
captured Mr. Preemby. This daughter, 

Christina Alberta, grows up into a 

modern young woman, fiercely honest, 

inquisitive, courageous, and unhampered 
by convention. Mrs. Preemby dies, and 

Mr. Preemby and his daughter attempt 

Bohemian hfe in London. Cast adrift 

from his past experience and egged on by 

a causal jester, Mr. Preemby gradually 

and logically becomes an amiable mad- 

man; convinced that he is a reincarnation 
of Sargon the Great, he sets about making 
over the world — with all the confidence, 
if not the cleverness, of Mr. Wells himself. 

In working out his destiny and that of his 

attractive daughter, the author has found 

occasion to attack the lunacy laws of 

Great Britain with all the vigor and — 

one hopes—the success with which 

Dickens in his time attacked the poor 

laws, imprisonment for debt, and other 

social problems. 


UT the book does not arrive at any 
particular conclusion. Few modern 
novels do. For a longish time our novelists 
have turned with loathing from the “then- 
they - married - and - lived - happily - ever- 
after” ending, and rightly so. Life does 
not exist in static, separate compartments. 
It is a fluent stream whose course we can 
only imperfectly follow and inadequately 
describe. In this instance, Mr. Wells 
has taken his characters up to a certain 
point and then left them to the hazards 
of their unknown destinies. Only Mr. 
Preemby, the pathetic Sargon of his 
dreams, is dead and therefore rounded 
out, complete. Doubtless, even his twisted 
soul goes marching on. 
The book is full of the kind of thing 
which used to delight us in the Mr. Wells 


A Review by D. R. 


of a brighter, more innocent day, and 
which still does delight us in spite of our 
preoccupation with the ill-managed affairs 
of nations. 

You know the kind of thing, a slight 
thing, perhaps, but Mr. Wells’ own. 
Enough to make one regret the seriousness 
of his réle as advisor to the chancelleries 
of the world. It is a pleasure to note that 





HuGH WALPOLE 


he has evaded, at least for the time being, 
the heavier of his responsibilities and has 
returned to the ironic observation of men 
and women. This is not his greatest book, 
but it is done in the spirit of his most 
successful work. 


OWEVER, Mr. Hugh Walpole’s new 
novel is quite a different pair of 
sleeves. The madness which he describes 
is a horrible madness, a Sadic obsession. 
A dreadful man with red hair draws un- 
fortunate victims into his net.in order to 
try out on them his monstrous philosophy 
of love through pain. Mr. Crispin, the 
red-haired man, is a damned soul. Almost 
he is a shilling shocker villain, but Mr. 
Walpole saves him from that straight 
and narrow part by pointing out the 
wistfulness, the suffering, the anguish 
behind his madness. It is as if a tortured 
soul flickered slowly out in madness leav- 
ing merely a perverse beast. The contest 
between the madman and his victims 
becomes more than a physical struggle; 
it takes on spiritual quality, fortitude 
conquers cowardice, decency and honor 
down madness and lust. Mr. Walpole 
has written a story of good and evil and 
the dark battles of the human soul in the 
form of a thrilling melodrama. 
“You will not put the book down till 
you have finished it,” has been said of the 


trashiest detective yarn, but in this in- 
stance it is a true word. Just as Mr. Mase- 
field infused the incredible adventures 
of Sard Harker with a spiritual element 
beyond their sheer dramatic values, so 
Mr. Walpole with the actors in this story. 
Incidentally; one notes Mr. Walpole’s per- 
sistent interest in courage. From his first 
book to his latest, he has always harked 
back to the clear, shining virtues of cour- 
age and fortitude. One wonders what chap- 
ter in his own experience has given him 
this preoccupation with a moral quality 
which so many people take for granted. 


R. Walpole’s style is not as easily 
swallowed as his story. At least, 
until one becomes accustomed to its ec- 
centricities or the author swings out more 
simply and boldly into his narrative, one 
pauses from time to time to drop a,silent 
tear. At the outset, it is almost a parody 
of itself. Mr.Christopher Ward might have 
written — as a burlesque of Mr. Walpole’s 
manner — these lines describing an old 
man seen in a train: 


His hands were gnarled like the knots 
of trees, He was terribly clean, He had 
blue eyes, On his knees was a large basket 
and from this he atehis massive luncheon— 
here an immense sandwich with pieces of 
ham like fragments of banners, there a 
colossal apple, a monstrous pear. 


But in spite of certain more or less ob- 
vious artifices and artificialities, Mr. Wal- 
pole has written an enthralling and an 
effective book. It is full of imperfections 
and just as full of driving force and 
emotion. 

In only one respect are these novels 
similar — in the importance which both 
of these distinguished writers attribute 
to mental abnormality as an element in the 
life which their romances picture. Have 
they, perhaps, a disturbing sense that this 
modern world of ours is itself insane? Are 
Mr. Preemby and Mr. Crispin only a little’ 
more obviously mad than the rest of us? 
Is there a doubt gnawing at the roots of 
our eternal verities? Mr. Walpole says 
“NO!” Mr. Wells cheerfully admits that 
he does not know. 

Nor do we know, for we see life at too 
close a range. Our eyes are dazzled by the 
radiance of flashing magnificent madness 
and by the white glory of the everlasting 
sanities. We fumblealong blindly ina world 
that is half matter of fact and half the wild 
chaos of phantasy. We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of; but what is the ma- 
terial of dreams? Ask Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Walpole, two honest artists, and the an- 
swer will be — we do not know. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


Tiger Foy. A Book of Poems. By Stephen 
Vincent Benét. New York: Geo. H. 


Doran Co. $1.75. 


R. BENET is obviously well 

equipped with the properties of 
his art. He is sensitive to rhythm and 
music; he has the swing and vigor of the 
true singer of ballads; he has a nice dis- 
crimination in words, and a strong turn 
of phrase. He is versatile in his choice of 
subjects, in the moods he expresses. He is 
extremely effective. On the other hand, 
he is often affected; his strong writing at 
times rings false; his deliberate quaint- 
ness, his dramatization of the archaic, 
his assembling of stage ornaments and 
second-hand jack boots is clever, but 
somehow empty and unreal. Too many of 
his poems seem to.be written to be 
popular with magazine readers; too few 
seem to spring from genuine emotion. 
He does the ballad sort of thing so well, 
with so much gusto and such resounding 
success, that one feels he is tempted to 
stop there repeating the formula with 
perhaps an increasing virtuosity. One 
hopes he will not do so; that he will 
simplify and clarify his verse, purge it of 
potboiling quaintness, and speak out with 
that directness and quiet power which 
he undoubtedly possesses. It means 
laborious days and perhaps a thankless 
Muse, but it is his salvation as a poet and 


an artist. 
**x**K*K * 


The Days I Knew. By Lily Langtry (Lady 
de Bathe). New York: Geo. H. Doran 


Co. $5.00. 


O have been known all over the 

world as the most beautiful woman 
in it; to have been talented, clever, and 
charming; to have had the great, the 
famous, the brilliant men of the day your 
humble slaves; to have been brilliantly 
successful in your work and your play; 
in short, to have been the “Jersey Lily,” 
would give anyone justification for writing 
a book of recollections. This volume is 
light, agreeable, and easy to read. There 
are plenty of amusing anecdotes about all 
sorts of people. There is no scandal in it 
to speak of, and that will disappoint a good 


many readers. 
* * KK *K 


Cities of Many Men. By H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor. Boston: Houghton_ Mifflin 


Co. $5.00. 


EMORIES of Chicago, New York, 
4 Paris, and London during the past 
fifty years. The book is written easily and 
quietly. There is a wistfulness in the 
retrospective attitude of the author who 
does not altogether approve of modern 





life. A certain urbanity and graciousness 
has departed, he feels. Society is not quite 
what it was. One does not dispute his 
argument, content to waive the point and 
enjoy the many amusing and interesting 
anecdotes with which the book is filled. 


* * KK * 


The Power and the Glory. By Gilbert 
Parker. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 


AN incoherent tale of adventure 
and intrigue without the sparkle 
and tingle which always one expects to 
find in the next chapter. The many char- 
acters unpleasantly stick to their types 
and disappoint only in living up to every 
expectation. History has been kinder to 
LaSalle than the novelist. 


ke KOK OX 


Paris on Parade. By Robert Forrest Wil- 
son. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 


Co. $5.00. 


R. WILSON writes of Paris as one 

who really knows Parisian life, at 

least as much Parisian life as an intelli- 
gent foreigner can expect to know and 
understand. His book is instructive, amus- 
ing, and eminently sincere. It contains all 
that a one hundred per cent American 
could wish to know. It is reliable and 
catholic. It tells you about dressmaking 
and apaches, about red wines and the 
Latin Quarter. Even the French terms are 
almost always idiomatic and correct. It is 
a sensible, sound, disillusioned, but af- 
fectionate view of the life and spirit of 
Paris. I do not know a better book on the 
subject — though several are more valu- 
able in a literary sense. The illustrations 
— from paintings by A. G. Warshawsky 
— have caught the spirit of Paris, but on 
the whole are (Continued on page 539) 











Christina 
Alberta's 
A new novel F. ather 


H.G. Wells 


“A novel which no other man in 
England or America is capable of 
producing.” ~« od 
— Harrison Smith in the 

Herald Tribune 

For sale at all Bookstores 


” The Macmillan Company 



















THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
By HARVEY CUSHING 
2 Vols. Net $12.50 


| “If wishing could do it, I would ¥% 
wish The Life of William Osler J 
into the hands of every man, 
woman and child who reads the 
six best-selling novels. It is an 
immense and wonderful book.”’— ° 
New York Herald-Tribune. 
“There are many biographies 
that merit the designation ‘great’ 
and to this list must be added 
Harvey Cushing’s Life of Sir 
William Osler.”—New York Sun. 
“Dr. Harvey Cushing has written 
a monumental biography.”— The 
Independent. 


THE EARLY LIFE AND 

LETTERS OF CAVOUR 

1810-1848 

By A. J. WHYTE Net $5.00 

Cavour’s place among the great- 
est statesmen of the nineteenth 
century was won by his untiring 
labour for the restoration of Italy. 
The present volume presents to 
English readers for the first time 
the results of recent researches, 
and a full translation of the early 
letters, in which Cavour’s re- 
markably attractive personality 
finds expression. 


POPULATION 
By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS 
Net $1.00 
Population problems thoroughly 
and clearly treated. 
MODERN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 
By Prince D. S. MIRSKY 
Net $1.00 


“A new valuation of Russian 
: letters and it possesses a balance 
: 
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of view that is difficult to find 
in the average appraisal.”-Chrise 
tian Science Monitor. 


BOSWELL’S NOTE BOOK 

1776-1777 Net $1.25 
“This little note book here re- 
produced was part of the rich 
collection of material out of which 
Boswell wove his immortal life 
of Johnson.”—New York Times. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS 
OF THE UNEDUCATED 
POETS 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY 
Edited by J. S. CHILDERS 
Net $1.25 
“This new volume in the ex- 
quisite ‘‘Oxford Miscellany” pre- 
serves the essay which Southey 
wrote in 1831 as a preface to the 
poems of John Jones, a butler 
who had appealed to him as 
poet laureate for assistance in 
publication.”— The Nation. 


LUIS DE LEON 
A Study of the Spanish 
Renaissance 
By AUBREY F. G. BELL 
Net $10.00 


; 
“Aubrey Bell has set out writ- : 














ing this book in a masterly way, 
showing us that he has a pro- 
found knowledge of Spanish lit- 
erature. The book contains very 
complete information and is writ- 
ten in such a charming style and 
with so much good taste that 
any one, no matter how far re- 
moved from matter of this kind, 
could read it as any one could 
read any absorbing book.”— 
New York Evening Post. 








“i . 
‘ At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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What the World Is Doing 


cal crisis. On October 27, after vainly 
trying to secure the resignation 
of Finance Minister JosepH CaILLaux, 
Premier PaintEvé and the remainder 
of the Cabinet resigned 
Pri > al to force him out. The break 
came over CAILLAUx’s re- 
fusal to approve the capital levy, favored 
by the Radical Socialists and Unified 
Socialists upon which the Left majority in 
the Chamber rests. For several days, 
CaiLLaux has been fighting the Cabinet 
single-handed, steadfastly refusing a plan 
which he said risked the creation of a new 
feudalism. Already, he warned, the big 
financial interests were preparing to ad- 
vance money to the farmers on land mort- 
gages with which to pay their contribution 
for the salvation of the state. Thus, a 
capital levy would serve only to increase 
the power of capitalism, defeating the 
Socialists’ aims. “Progressive taxation to 
the full capacity of the country, especially 
on large fortunes, and economy,” he de- 
clared to be the only sound policy for re- 
habilitating France’s finances. 

CaiLLaux refused to resign from the 
Cabinet with which he differed on grounds 
that he desired to face the Chamber with 
his program as a minority speaker. Now 

: his plan is nipped in the 
a bud,andM. ian LEVE, for 
the moment out of office, 

will doubtless be asked by President Dov- 
MERGUE to form a new Government in 
which it is not unlikely that he will as- 
sume the portfolio of finance. One thing 
is certain with regard to a new Cabinet: 


Frettersis is again faced with a politi- 


(Keystone) 


Max HuBerR 


President of the World Court which is con- 


sidering the knotty Mosul problem 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


JoserH Carttaux will not be a mem- 
ber. Unless he can stage an even more 
astonishing comeback than the one which 
hailed him back from exile as the savoir of 
his country last April, he is finished politi- 
cally. Upon his return, he was exalted as 
a financial wizard — the “miracle man” 
who was to extract his country from the 
slough of financial chaos. His tenure of 
office has seen little to warrant the orig- 
inal prophecies, Although he inherited a 
well-nigh unsolvable problem, he has not 
demonstrated his fitness for the réle of 
deus ex machina assigned him by his sup- 
porters six months ago. 

Although Paintev£ is probably the 
only man in France who has sufficient of 
the confidence of all parties to form a 
Government, it is quite possible that a 

| number of those in the last 

Al Cabinet will be invited to 

reassume their positions. It 
is almost certain that ARISTIDE BRIAND, 
whose efforts at Locarno were vitally con- 
cerned in the success of the conference, 
will continue as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Doubtless, the wishes of Epovarp 
Herriot, president of the Chamber, who 
was Premier PaInLEvE’s predecessor, will 
be consulted before invitations are finally 
made. 

On October 21, the French Cabinet re- 
jected the United States’ proposal for a 
temporary debt settlement. The settle- 
ment suggestion had been accepted rather 

: half-heartedly by M. Caiz- 
cine tagena 4 LAux who promised that he 
would place it before the 
Cabinet, but it is understood that he did 
so without recommendation. It has been 
announced, however, that the French 
Ambassador at Washington would sub- 
mit, within a few days, a proposal to our 
Government, not for a temporary settle- 
ment, but to cover the entire debt. The 
nature of the offer has been kept secret. 

The recent disorders in Damascus 
which ended in a devastating shelling of 
the old city by French artillery and air- 
planes have caused repercussions in inter- 

national circles, and there is 

aoe talk that the League, whose 
mandate over Syria France 

holds, will take some action. Consider- 
able criticism has been leveled against the 
French bombardment which left the 
whole area lying between the Amidiyeh 
Bazaar and “The Street Called Straight” 
in ruins. According to a New York Times 
correspondent, General Sarrait acted 
upon information that the disorders in 
Damascus were symptomatic of a much 
larger movement of the people than was 
actually the case. French soldiers had been 





gers 
(Wide World) 
May. GEN. CHARLES P. SUMMERALL 


With two other members of the court, he was 
ousted by Colonel Mitchell's charge of bias 


attacked upon October 17 and 18, and on 
the latter day, a large band of brigands ap- 
peared in the bazaars and began looting, 
firing their rifles in the air to aid in creat- 
ing the confusion. About noon on the 
eighteenth, French tanks were sent 
through the city at top speed, firing con- 
tinuously and wounding many people. 
That evening, the French began a bom- 
bardment of the old city, but used blank 
shells. The following evening, however, 
troops were suddenly withdrawn to Sal- 
hieh where the French cantonments lie, 
and at ten o’clock the artillery began using 
live shells with disastrous effect upon the 
city. The shelling lasted for twenty-four 
hours; estimates place the dead at two 
thousand. French authorities threatened 
to resume the bombardment if the city did 
not pay £100,000, gold, and deliver 3,000 
rifles before noon on October 26. It is 
understood that the President of the state 
of Syria, his council and ministers, and the 
mayor of Damascus gave the guarantees. 
Germany, as well as France, is having 
political troubles. They reached a peak on 
October 25 when the Nationalist ministers 
withdrew from the Cabinet headed by Dr. 
Lurtuer. The action was the 

—_ Carry result of ratification by 
won Nationalist Reichstag mem- 

bers of a resolution which condemned 
the Locarno treaties as inacceptable. 
Thus, German Junkerism has stood by its 
guns, carrying out the threat made by 
theextremely reactionary Count WESTARP 
to reject the security compact. Chancellor 
LutHER had first thought to present 
the resignation of the entire Cabinet as a 
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result of the Nationalist action, but was 
prevailed upon by President von HINDEN- 
BURG to continue in office and to assume, 
himself, the portfolio of finance. At a meet- 
ing of the Rump Cabinet on October 26, 
the vacancies were filled. French newspa- 
per comment upon the German difficulties 
has been caustic. Ramsay MacDona.p, 
at a luncheon given by Dr. Srrese- 
MANN, German Foreign Minister, stressed 
the necessity of Germany’s signing the 
Locarco treaties if good feeling with Eng- 
land is to be retained. If the Reich failed to 
sign, he intimated, it would be taken as an 
extremely unfriendly sign by all factions 
in England, and would practically put an 
end to thoughts of total disarmament. 

On October 21, Premier PaInLevE in- 
formed the finance committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies that casualties in 
Morocco had been 2,176 killed and 8,297 

wounded. In Syria, 6,626 
Mie Geets se killed, eauadid, or 
missing. The cost of the Moroccan war 
has been 950,000,000 francs, while in 
Syria, operations have cost more than 
2,000,000,000 francs. 

The problem of tax reduction continues 
as the most important field of news in 
Washington. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which is holding daily hearings, is 
attempting to reach a sound 
basis for the revision scheme 
to be presented to Congress 
in the next session, looking forward to 
relief before March 15, 1926. A new 
schedule of normal tax rates, presented by 
Mr. MELLon, would cut taxes on incomes 
ranging from $6,000 to $12,000. Under 


Tax 
Reduction 





(Wide World) 


the new rate, which the Secretary of the 
Treasury made plain wasonly a suggestion, 
not to be taken as a definite proposal, the 
first $3,000 of income is taxed I per cent; 
the second $1,000, 2 per cent; on the next 
$4,000, 3 per cent, with a § per cent 
tax on the remainder. 

On October 23, the Federal inheritance 
tax came in for its share of attention when 
representatives of seventeen States in- 
cluding the governors of six appeared be- 

: fore the Ways and Means 
— Committee to urge that a 
change should be made in 
the present law by the next Congress. The 
claim was for either immediate or gradual 
abolition of the law, though some of the 
men are said to look with interest upon the 
proposal of Chairman Green and Repre- 
sentatives GARNER and Rainey that the 
present law should remain on the statute 
books, but that the credit now allowed up 
to 25 per cent on the Federal tax on ac- 
count of State inheritances should be in- 
creased to full credit. The Government 
allows State taxpayers to claim a 25 per 
cent credit of the State inheritance tax on 
the Federal tax. There is no levy on in- 
comes of $50,000 or under. Between 
$50,000 and $100,000 the tax is I per cent, 
and the rate is graduated to 40 per cent 
on incomes of more than $10,000,000. 

On October 28, began the court-martial 
proceedings against Col. Witt1am Mirtcx- 
ELL, stormy petrel of the Air Service, 
upon charges of insubordination and con- 
duct prejudicial to “‘good 
order and military disci- 
pline.” The trial is being 


Mitchell on 
Trial 





Arthur R. Robinson, Indianapolis attorney and State Senator, has been chosen by Governor 
Jackson of Indiana to fill the Senate seat left vacant by the death of Samuel M. Ralston. Photo 


shows Mr. Robinson with members of his family 











(Keystone) 


Gen. Wu PEI-Fu 


The Chinese leader who was routed last spring 
has returned to join forces with “Christian” 
General Feng against Chang Tso-lin 


held in the Emery Building in Washington 
and is open to the public. Maj. Gen. Sum- 
MERALL is president of the court. Col. 
SHERMAN More anp, as Judge Advocate, 
will head the prosecution, while Colonel 
MircHELL’s counsel will be made up of 
Representative Frank R. Rew of Illinois, 
Judge F. R. Puatn of Aurora, Illinois, and 
Col. Hersert A. Wuirt of the Army. The 
defense, it is said, will base its case upon 
the constitutional right of free speech. The 
position of the War Department upon this 
point is said to be that an officer, while en- 
titled to “free speech,” may not interpret 
the term as license to ridicule or hold up to 
abuse his superior officers. The MircHELL 
case, which has arisen out of statements 
made by Colonel MircHett on Septem- 


‘ber 5 and September g of this year, will 


bring to a head the officer’s criticisms 
of the Government’s conduct of the Air 
Service. 

The State Department has approved 
the refusal of the American consul in 
Paris to grant Countess CATHERINE 
KaROLYI a visa to visit the United States. 


She Can’t 
Come 


President Coo.ipDcE is said - 


to approve the action which 
is apparently based upon the 
fact that the Countess is alleged to hold 
Red sympathies. She is the wife of Count 
MicuaE_ Karo yt, first President of the 
Hungarian Republic. A year ago she 
visited this country to make a lecture tour 
and was taken ill in New York. Her hus- 
band was allowed to come to the United 
States to visit her only on condition that 
he would make no political utterances. 
Senator Bora at that time interested 
himself in the case and demanded the 
reason for the muzzling. Now, however, he 
seems to have lost interest and does not 
intend to champion further the Countess’ 
cause. Ratpu B. StrassBurGEr, a Penn- 
sylvania Republican leader, whose wife 
Countess Karotyi had intended to visit 
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while in this country, represented to the 
President and the State Department that 
the Countess had canceled her lecture 
tour and planned now only to make a 
purely personal visit. Count Karotyl, in 
Paris, gave the opinion that his wife’s 
exclusion was the result of plots by his 
enemies to discredit the Karotyis 
throughout the world. 

Quiet reigns again in the Balkans where 
a few days ago war threatened between 
Greece and Bulgaria and fighting occurred 
upon the border. On October 26, the 
Council of the League 
signed a resolution demand- 
ing that within twenty- 


The League 
Acts 


four hours unconditional orders be. 


given by both Bulgaria and Greece for the 
withdrawal of troops from each other’s 
territory, and that within sixty hours, the 
withdrawal should be a fait accompli. The 
step was perhaps the most drastic which 
the League has yet taken, and it brought 
immediate results. The Bulgarians, while 
stating that their troops had never 
crossed the Greek frontier, promised to 
acquiesce in all demands of the Council, 
and the Greeks promised to withdraw 
their troops. French, British, and Italian 
officers stationed near the frontier were 
sent to the theatre‘of activity to report 
directly to the Council the fulfillment of 
its demands. 

Immediately, the Council began an 
inquiry into the causes of the strife with a 
view to fixing the blame and deciding 
upon damages. Suggestions were also 

made that a security com- 

For Balkan pact for Southeastern Eu- 
rope should be formulated 
which would prevent the outbreak of such 
frequent disorders. Doubtless, at its De- 
cember or March meeting, the Council 
will consider this proposition at length; 
but at present, its interest lies in getting 
quickly to the bottom of the recent trouble. 
The proceedings at Paris, where the Coun- 
cil met, were distinguished by their sol- 
emnity. ARIsTIDE Brianp, who presided, 
indicted the two countries for upsetting 
the peace. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice has been called into extraordinary 
session for a consideration of the Mosul 
question. Originally, it was thought that 
Sout Siete sa matter would have to 

ang fire until the regular 
December session, but at the request of 
the League, Max Huser, president of the 
Court, issued a summons. 

President Coo.ipcE struck again the 
spiritual note of his Omaha speech in his 
address at the dedication of a statue of 
Gen. Jose pe San Martin, Argentine 
“hero, in Washington on 
October 28. He spoke of the 
efforts of the South Ameri- 
can republics to further the cause of peace. 
“The present is a time,” he said, “when 
men and nations are all giving heed to the 
os ae 


Western 
Republics 


such a time as this they will do well to turn 
their thoughts in all sincerity to these 
lessons from the statesmanship, the ex- 
perience, and the constant aspiration of 
the South American nations.” 

An American pilot was victorious in the 
Schneider Cup Race at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on October 26. The winner, Lieut. 
James Doouitre of the United States 

, Army, set a new record for 
~“—" the 217-mile course of 232.57 
miles an hour, 55.19 miles 
an hour faster than the course has ever 
been flown before. The Gloster-Napier 
machine flown by Capt. Husert Broap 
of the British army finished second with 
an average speed of 199.16 miles an hour. 
The British supermarine Napier, the 
famous “mystery ship” upon which 
English hopes were placed, crashed three 
days before the race. 

On October 26, despite reports that a 
delay of two weeks had been taken be- 
cause of uprisings around Shanghai, the 
Chinese Customs Conference got under 

Customs Way at Peking. Foreign 
Conference Minister SHEN JuI-LIN, 
Opens chairman, stated that his 
Government desired to ask for tariff 
autonomy, and C. T. Wanc made the 
following proposals: 1. Participating 
powers formally to agree to remove all 
tariff restrictions contained in existing 
treaties. 2. China to agree to abolition of 
the likin simultaneously with enforcement 
of Chinese national law which shall take 
effect not later than January 1, 1929. 
3. Before enforcement of the law, there 
shall be interim surtax of 5 per cent on 
ordinary goods, 30 per cent on tobacco, and 
20 per cent on other luxuries to be levied in 





(Keystone) 
Dr. Hans LUTHER 


The German Chancellor whose Cabinet 
will not fall despite the resignation of its 
Nationalist members 


addition to the present 5 per cent tariff. 
4. Collection of surtaxes to begin three 
months after date of signature. The 
United States is represented at the Cus- 
toms Conference by Joun V. A. Mac- 
Murray, American Minister to China, and 
Siras H. Strawn of Chicago. Delegates 
from twelve other governments sit at the 
Peking council table. 5. Decisions relative 
to the above four articles shall be carried 
into effect from the day of signature. 
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Grading Human Beings 
(Continued from page 531) 


If intelligence tests will identify easily 
and conclusively the very superior child 
in order that he may be cut out and set 
aside for special treatment, they should 
be hailed as the greatest contribution to 
human welfare since the very beginning 
of human codperation. The old saying 
that “genius will out” is only a half 
truth. The leveling-down influence of our 
present-day public-school system is terri- 
fying. There is a chain-gang lock step 
which too often causes superior children 
to be lost in the mass. It must not be for- 
gotten that the future welfare of America 
depends in a very large degree upon the 
proper education of superior children. 

Many parents are so short-sighted that 
they object to so-called extra or double 
promotions — skipping a grade as it is 
so often called. Of course, double promo- 
tions are dangerous if made at random by 
a teacher who has no knowledge of child 
psychology and made just because the 
child seems unusually bright. This kind 
of teacher will classify an unusually 
mischievous child as incorrigible or de- 
linquent when perhaps the child’s be- 
havior is only due to the fact that it is of 
a mental age way above the grade in 
which he or she may be placed, and the 
work is uninteresting because it is too 
easy and there is not enough of it. 


Bu objection to double promotions, 
after a scientific analysis of the ability 
of the child has been made by means of 
intelligence tests in the hands of a trained 
examiner, is totally unjustified. It is not 
the purpose of education to cram a child’s 
head full of a great mass of unrelated 
facts; turn it into a mental encyclopedia. 
Education is intended to teach the art of 
abstract thinking, and intelligence is 
directly related to ability to do abstract 
thinking. The mere ability to memorize 
specific facts does not indicate intelli- 
gence. Many feeble-minded children have 
remarkable memories for certain classes 
of facts. 

Another unfortunate factor in connec- 
tion with the attitude of parents toward 
the use of intelligence tests is that edu- 
cators generally are disinclined to take 
the public into: their confidence and 
explain what they are doing and why in 
words of one syllable. They are intolerant 
of questioning. Consequently, the reason 
for giving tests and the end they accom- 
plish are little known outside the in- 
itiated. The fact that, as used in the 
schools, they are designed for the purpose 
of improving instruction is lost sight of, 
and they are looked upon as some sort of 
educational patent medicine. The tests 
themselves do not do anything. They 
simply tell what should be done, and if 
they could talk would say, “ You can take 


it or leave it, but if you do as I say you 
will add a year to the after life of your 
child or save a year’s expense in edu- 
cating it.” 

If, according to the Binet scale, a person 
has a mental age of twelve, it means that 
that person in taking the Binet test has 
made a score equal to the score made by 
the average child of twelve. Further, in 
using mental age as a factor in assessing 
general intelligence, the psychologist dis- 
regards chronological age above sixteen 
years; he will tell you that the develop- 
ment of native intelligence ceases not far 
from that age. 


ONSIDERED apart from chrono- 

logical age, the mental age will not tell 
us whether achild is bright, dull, or average. 
We must have the ratio of the mental age 
to the chronological age which gives us 
what is called the “intelligence quotient.” 
Thus, a child six years old who can think 
in terms and do the work of the average 
child eight years old has an intelligence 
quotient of 133. It has been found that the 
intelligence quotient, or “I Q,” remains 
fairly constant, and it therefore can be 
used successfully as a basis for predicting 
the child’s future mental development. 





The Reaction and Its 
Cause 


(Continued from page 530) 


it may have had a quieting effect on 
American insurgency in general. But 
when after the Armistice the mass delirium 
began to spread, this testimony was 
utterly rejected and by the insurgent 
journals wholly suppressed. What was 
wanted was not the truth about Russia, 
but an interpretation of Bolshevism as a 
unique phenomenon, a catastrophic mira- 
cle of transcendent import, not to be 
judged by any known laws or standards. 
Of that interpretation there was an im- 
mediate and copious supply. 


HAT the popular apprehension re- 

garding all this voluble revolutionism 
was without basis may be readily ad- 
mitted. At no time, even in its wildest 
phase, could this rhetorical exuberance 
have been an actual menace to society 
or the state. The front-line revolutionaries 
were too few and their highbrow auxilia- 
ries too impotent to do any of the direful 
deeds they threatened. Much of this 
phenomenon was then, and is yet, mere 
theatricism and charlatanism supported 
by the lavish gifts of men and women of 
wealth. These idle creatures, dlasé to 
other amusements, find a fresh thrill in 
subsidizing the more dramatic and vocif- 
erous forms of radicalism. Also — and the 
fact is worthy of considerable reflection — 
the forms chosen for subsidy are the most 
futile forms; the ones most unlikely ever 
to be realized. No one of these persons can 


really want to be forcibly divested of 
anything that he or she now owns. The 
‘largesse, therefore, goes to the movement 
which furnishes the maximum thrill with 
the minimum danger to private property. 
The real menace of all this revolutionism 
was not to the state, but to the cause of 
social progress. But the mass mind does 
not think on these lines. It saw what 
seemed to it a danger and a harm, and its 
response was immediate. 


EN years ago there was a constantly 
widening circle of those who listened 
to social pleas and considered social pro- 
grams. Since “the year of madness” that 


_circle has been narrowing, and no one can 


say when the regression will be checked. 
Last year the inchoate thing known as the 
La Follette movement sprang into being 
and kept itself alive long enough to register 
a vague protest at the polls. But it was 
only a momentary grouping of hetero- 
geneous elements, and immediately after 
the election it disintegrated. There is no 
present sign of a revival of this movement 
or of the genesis of any other one. Of the 
great mass once responsive to social ap- 
peal the majority is now indifferent. A 
minority, indeed, is even actively antag- 
onistic; for it is the manner of the ultra- 
disillusioned to strike back in resentment 
at the ideals which once possessed them. 


MONG those still in some measure 
responsive there is no principle of 
cohesion; there are no common standards; 
there is small faith in their professed 
leaders and in the press which assumes to 
represent them. Plainly enough, there is 
unrest; and there is protest here and 
there against ill conditions. But it is an 
unrest that cannot be organized, and it is 
a protest that cannot effectively express 
itself. Even if the unrest could organize, 
it would be met by a solid wall of popular 
antagonism. The irresponsible fanatics, 
the reactionaries of the Left, have given 
over the game to the reactionaries of the 
Right, and there for the time the victory 
remains. 








« The « 


Hunter’s 
Moon 


A new novel 


by Ernest Poole 


“Will take its honored place for us 
beside ‘Huck Finn,’ ‘The Gang’and 
‘Barrie Marvel.’” —New York Post. 


For sale at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 
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ineffective without color to reinforce their 
somewhat shaky lines. I recommend the 
book to anyone who aspires to join that 
singular fluctuating group known as “the 
American colony” in Paris. 


* * * * * 


The Grey Gander. By John J. Sharon. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.00. 


NOVEL with an excellent back- 

ground: the Mississippi Valley in 
the eighteen-fifties — above all, the Mis- 
sissippi River packets in all their glory. 
The story is exciting enough, but the 
characters are perhaps rather too heavily 
accented; the heroine is too beautiful, the 
hero is too good, the villain too villainous 
to be altogether convincing. Also, the style 
of the dialogue is a little too high-flown 
and courtly for the time and place. The 
author shows, however, a promising 





Uncle Sam and 

President Coolidge 
Keep Budgets — 
Why Not You? 


"THROUGH his budget to 
reduce Federal expenditures 
Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
earned national acclaim. 

President Coolidge runs his 
home on the budget basis. And 
business men and practical 
women in all walks of life are 
doing likewise. 


narrative skill and a sense for the setting 


of his story. 
* * * * * 


Color. By Countee Cullen. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


HIS slender first volume of poems by 
a young negro writer deserves much 
of the praise that has been lavished on it 
by New York’s leading intelligentsia. 
This poet is driven by the passion and 


revolt of his youth and race to strike out 
verses of genuine emotion. He has learned, 
too, the bitter value of restraint. Much of 
his work is reminiscent of Miss Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and of A. E. Housman, 
but always it is informed with something 
personal to him, some quality of his own. 
It is never purely imitative. There is fine 
promise here of lyric power. The author 
is twenty-three years old. In view of that 
fact, his work is little short of amazing. 








Safeguarding the lanes of speech 


The JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET SHEETS are de- 
signed to assist all who run 

ts, or who would like to 
do so. They are convenient and 
simple to use. 


4 ea 7. 
Lire | INSURANCE Compa 


Bosvon. Massacnusarts 


ASTRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
in Business. Liberal as to Contract, 
Safe and Secure in Every Way. 








The 


Virtuous 
Husband 


A new novel by 


Freeman Tilden 


“cA story with deep insight 
into the heart of a woman.”’ 


The New York-Chicago telephone cable has been completed 
and is now in service. A triumph of American telephone engineer- 
ing, the new cable is the result of years of research and cost 
$25,000,000 to construct. Its first reach extended along the 
Atlantic seaboard, then steadily westward until this last long 
section to Chicago was put into service. 


To the public, this cable means dependable service irrespective 
of weather conditions. It is now not likely that sleet storms, which 
at times interfere with the open wire type of construction with 40 © 
to 50 wires on a pole, will again cut off the rest of the nation from 
New York or from the nation’s capital as did the heavy sleet 
storm on the day of President Taft’s inauguration. 


The new cable means speedier service, as it provides numerous 
additional telephone circuits and will carry a multitude of telephone 
and telegraph messages. It would take ten lines of poles, each 
heavily loaded with wires, to carry the circuits contained in this 
most modern artery of speech. 

This cable, important as it is, is only one of the Bell System 
projects that make up its national program for better telephone 
service to the subscriber. It is another illustration of the System’s 
intention to provide the public with speedier and even more 
dependable service. 





—St. Louis Globe Democrat 
For sale at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 
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Classified Advertisements 








Antiques 
Gregory Bartebvian 


DEcoRATOR AND IMPORTER 
Oriental Antique Rugs and Embroideries, Brass, 
Copper, Pewter, Wrought Iron, Historical China, 
Colored Glass, Crystal, Colonial Hooked Rugs, 
Antique Furniture. 

Furniture made to order 
Oriental and Hooked Rugs washed and repaired. 
Good work and reasonable prices guaranteed 
151 Cuar.es St., Boston, Mass. 





Authors’ Services 








AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty- 
five years’ experience as author and editor, and 
active contact with publishers at your service. 
(See “‘Who’s Who.”’) 


J. WALKER McSPADDEN 
15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 

















WRITE IN 


REBUILT BOOKS SHOP 


BOOKS NewandOld BOOKBINDING 
64 PEMBERTON Squarg, Boston, Mass. 











THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We publish limited first editions in attractive 


format. Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 


We have something of interest for every bookly- 

minded person. Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 

1217 East 53 Street Chicago, I1l., U.S.A. 








HERNDON’S By Wn. Herndon. for 


twenty years 
LINCOLN wise 
Available after thirty-five 
years. ipsperansed fe- 
print original edition, first issued in 1889, but directly 
suppreseed and po 
True Portrayal Without Embellishment. 
3 volumes. Price $10.00, delivered. 
The Herndon’s Lincoln Pub. Co., Springfield, Hlinets 











We are experts in the preparation of deb 
speeches, themes, and club papers. To appreciate 
our service, give the others a trial. 

LITERARY SERVICE STATION 











Box 242 Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Writers’ Consultant, Prose and Poetry. 
Editing; revising; marketing. 
PETERS, 31 Landscape Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


‘Books 


THE RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
T, h oa OOK STORE 
é RESS 14 Beacon St. 


Boston, MassacHuseTTs 

















OLD AND MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
from De Foe to de la Mare 
COLOR PLATE BOOKS FINE PRINTING 
MODERN PRESSES ASSOCIATION COPIES 
Sets in Limited Editions, are inciuded 
in our Rare Book Catalogue No. 160. 
Sent free on request. 


GOODSPEED'’S, 9a Ashburton Place, Boston 











1825 1925 
A Century of Service 
The Burnham 

Antique Book Store 

54-56 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


Our anniversary catalogue of 
thirty-six pages, illustrated, sent 
upon application. 























FRENCH— ITALIAN—SPANISH— 
GERMAN BOOKS 


Our stock is most complete. Send for catalogue, stat- 
ing language desired. 


ScHOENHOF'’S, 387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Treasures of Old Italy 


81 CHARLES STREET 
BOSTON 


AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Also some very rare Old Jewelry, 
Brocades, Maps and Mirrors 




















INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHOP 
64 Charles Street, at Mt. Vernon 
BosTon 
Venetian Glass and other Importations 
for Wedding Gifts 


Inexpensive .°. Out of the Ordinary .*. Beautiful 

















GEBELEIN 


Silversmith and Jeweler 


Wedding Presents 
Platinum & Jewelry 
Old English and 
American Silver 
Presentation Pieces and 
Trophies 


79 CuEstNut Sr. Boston 
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] ADVANTAGES / 


OVERLOOKING BELMONT 
YACHT HARBOR AND 
LINCOLN PARK GOLF 
COURSES - - ° 
ANEW HOTEL-700 ROOMS 
OPENED EARLY IN 1924 
ALREADY FAMOUS FOR 
ITS HOSPITABLE 
ATMOSPHERE ° -- 








SPECIAL. 
MONTHLY RATES 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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SHERIDAN ROAD 
AT BELMONT AVE. 








Travel 
TRAVEL IN 1926 


Shak : 
TO EUROPE Ginnie’ French: Battiehelde, 


Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine — Art, History, Literature — comfortable 
travel, moderate prices, wonderful sight-seeing pro- 
grams with best guides. 
TO EGYPT January 16, 1926, with Prof. 
‘ Albert E. Bailey — his eleventh 
Egyptian party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 
ROUND THE WORLD James", © 1926. wih 
Arthur K. Peck. Visit 
the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 
TO MISSION FIELDS is‘: Bast, Septem 
ber 25, 1926, with Dr. 
Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority on Interde- 
nominational Missions. 
TO THE HOLY LAND 4pril, &, 7026, with 
Bishop Shayler of Ne- 
braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with objectives 
primarily religious. 
TO NORTH AFRICA §sbry 25.2926, with 
Albert Kelsey, F.A.1.A. 
Unique route including Biskra, etc., by auto; following 
the blossoms in Sicily and Italy. 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











